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- jagonies, which these eyes witnessed, and that with all | been alluding to, but that he chose to drink deeper 
a POETRY: os mt: frightfulness of reality. It has, indeed, cost | from the same foul aid maddening cup of dissipa- 
yd . a For the Philadelphia Album. | me feelings of little less than torture to retrace the | tion. Their minor foleries and ** naughtinesses,”’ 
h a LSE FRIEND ON HIS SETTING SAIL. leading features of the scenes with which the narra- | as he termed them, le despised. Had he not ne- 
e TOA FA coc theo tive concludes. lected a legitimate eercise of his transcendent ta- 
h Go on thy way, 1 have‘ no hand for A gentleman prowling about Piccadilly, towards | lents, he might have lecome, with little effort, one 
me ot take— ; nighttall in the month o November, in quest of ad- of the first men ofhisag. As for actual knowledge, 
iL 3 The time has gone, when leaving thee might cause | ventures of a certain description, had been offering | his powers of acquisitim seemed unbounded. What- 
oe A eqn rs some impertinence to a female of respectable appear- | ever he read he made iis own; good or bad, he never 
a tear to break; J ance, whom he had been following for some minutes. forgot it. He was equally intimate with ancient and 
est | Set forth, with thy sw:it going ship, over the leaping | 11. Was in the actof putting his arm round her waist, | modern scholarship. is knowledge of the varieties 
ee oa . thee,as thou seized by the collar from behind, and jerked off | sophers was more miwtely accurate, and more suc- 
ob And may that ship the so violently, that Le fell nearly at full brought to lear the modern, than I 
1 , to me. . length in the gutter. This feat was performed by | am aware of having eer known in another. Few, 
* Hast thou forgot thy plighted faith—thou false, poor, the woman’s husband, who had that moment rejoined | very few, that ever [have been acquainted with, 
ia | fleeting friend?) ‘ her, having left her only a very short time before, could make a more itwosing and effective display of 
‘ee “ . "6 om d northern fires their holy | to leave a message at one of the coach-offices, while | the ‘‘dazzling fence if logic.” Fallacies, though 
‘Ove When midnight skies and nor she walked on, being in haste. Noman of ordinary | never so subtle, so exjuisitely vraisemblant to the 
" arch did bend, spirit could endure such rough handling tamely. | truth, and calculated vevade the very ghost of Aris- 
Mr. As witness to thine unsought oath, that never from | The instant, therefore, that the prostrate man had | totle himself, melted aay instantaneously before the 
this | h ’ recovered his footing, he sprung towards his assail- | first glance of his eye His powers were acknow- 
thy should | and struck him over the face with his | ledged and feared by who knew him—as many a 
RGB © jp sin or shame, in life or death, my image umbrella. For a moment the man seemed disin- | discomfitted sciolist nw living can bear testimony. 
| depart. clined to return = owing to peree jon was not less remarkable. 
’ uld God himself bow | dissuasions of his wife; but it was useless—his En- | He anticipated all youmeant to convey, before you 
Thou swor'st, glish blood began to boil under the idea of submit- | had more or It was 
ens, | from the burning sky, set think it | MS to ® blow, and, hurriedly exclaiming, ‘‘ wait a | less to kick or wince wder such treatment—to find 
And say that I was false, that thou would’ San | moment, sir,”—he pushed his wife into the shop ad- | your own words thrustback again down your own 
but a lie! | joining, telling her to till returned. A as useless, thar pvhich few things more 
?—Go, I am | crowd stood round. ‘* Now, by » sir, we shi rovoking to men wit! the slightest spice of petu- 
con- Woutd’st thou see which is the better man!” said he, again making A conviction his 
-H. 7 weary, §0- his appearance, and putting himself into a boxing at- | kept you passive benedh his grasp. He had, as it 
| (hUwWwRhre d ot leave my slavery like titude. There was much disparity between the des- | were, extracted and debured the kernel, while you 
jon fy Go! I am poor, and cann tined combatants, in point both of skill and size. | were attempting to deide on the best method of 
; thee, The man last named was short in statare, but of a | breaking the shell. wit was radiant, and, fed 
the =~ Forsake me as thou didst before, I'll struggle to be | square iron-build; and it needed only a glance at his | by a fancy both livelyind powerful, it flashed and 
OMP= | posture to jee he qwasia scientific, perhaps a tho- sparkled on all sides offou like lightning. He bad 
‘ li tell the world how cowardly thon. roughbred, jruiser.” His antagonist, on the contra- | a strong bent towards sfire and sarcasm, and that of 
ceof 9% And fear not I shall tell the y ry, wasa handsome, well-proportioned, gentic- | the bitterest and fierce¢ kind. If you chaneed un- 
ield, & art— manly man,apparently not more than twenty-eight, | expectedly to become ig subject, you sneaked away 
2oné = “@ For it might hurt thy purse to show the meanness of | or thirty yars old. Giving his umbrella into the | consciously scared to yar very centre. If, however, 
{ thy heart! | hands of a bystander, and hurriedly drawing off his | you really wished to aguive information from him, 
ikye, y : d der at | Sloves, he addressed himself to the encounter with | no one was readier om the vast storehouses of 
dage | Set forth—may steel be at thy breast aud murder at) 2) unguardéd impetuosity, which left him wholly at | his learning. You hacbut to start a topic requiring 
er 10 thy back— the mercy df his cool and practised opponent. _ | elucidation of any kid, and presently you saw, 
May whirlwinds plunge thee from the deck to surges The latter seemed evidently inclined to play awhile | grouped around it, nungrous, appropriate, and beau- 
ae Leakes with his man, and contented himself with stopping | tiful illustrations, from@most every region of know- 
Le deep and black; . several licavily-dealt blows, with so much quickness | ledge. But then you @uld scarce fail to observe the 
Roch And may there be n@ friend to save the false heart | 4,4 sresighek that every one saw ‘the big one had | spirit of pride and pstftation which pervaded the 
G from a fearful grave. caught « l'artar’”? in the man he had provoked, | whole. Ir he failed aywhere—and who-living is 
as B. Watchivg his opportunity, like a tiger, crouching | equally excellent in all\things?—it was in physics. 


May’st thou be wreck’d on savage shores and unpro- 
B. ductive sands, 


ete And fight with bloody, ravenous beasts, with veak 
of the and unarm’d hands; 
nd st When love grows cold and riches pass, and as art 
go sad and low— 
Villiam And so false friends must be at last, though engeanee 
cometh slow; / 
ere 

lbany. | 1) Then may’st thou have no friend to be fy helper in 
‘ongar, extremity. / 

4 Go forth! the time will come at legth, when thou 
wilt think of / 

Gettys, Till then I leave thee-0 thyself—shat fate is misery. 
Newburyport, Ms. A. P. 
ysburge 
win, Pe SyLECT TALES. 
napouss 

P. M.," From th Diary of alate London Physician. 


A‘MAN ABOUT TOWN.” 


I hate henbug, and would eschew that cant and 
fanaticisre Which are at present tainting excessive 
portions society, as sincerely as I-venerate and 
wish to altivate a spirit of sober, manly, and ration- 
al piety It is not, therefore, to pander to the mor- 
bid taes of overweening saintliness, to encourage 
its awgant assumptions, sanction its hateful, selfish 
exclpiveness, or advocate that spirit of sour, diseas- 
@ ed, uritanical seclusion from the innocent gayeties 
ancenjoyments of life, which has more deeply in- 
jucd_ the interests of religion than any of its pro- 
fsed enemies; it is not, I repeat, with any such un- 
worthy objects as these that this melancholy narra- 
My ve is placed on record. ut it is to show, if it ever 
Wpacet their eyes, your “men about town,” as the 
oyee of the rakish fools and flutterers of the day are 
PF Pgnificantly termed, that some portions of the page 


74 in the tears, the blood of anguish and remorse 
Prung from ruined thousands !—that often the ‘iron 
' Bs entering the very soul” of those who present to 
the world’s eye.an exterior of glaring gayety and 
Klessness;—that gilded guilt must, one day, he 
FE ipped of its tinselry, and ung into the gloom and 
; of utter darkness. ‘These are the only objects 
. Bor which this black: passage is laid before the read- 

», in-which I have undertaken to deseribe pains and 


profligacy are black—black with horror, and steep- | E 


noiselessly jn preparation for the fatal spring, the 
short-man delivered such a slaughtering left-handed 
hit full in the face of his tall adversary, accompanied 
by atremendous ‘‘ doubling-up” body-blow, as in 
an instant brought him senseless to the ground. He 
who now lay stunned and blood-smeared on the _- 
ment, surrounded by a rabble jeering the fallen 
“swell,” and exultinvg at seeing the punishment he 
had received for. his impertinence, which the con- 
queror pithily told them, as he stood over his pros- 
trate foe, was the Honourable St. John Henry Ef- 
fingstone, presumptive heir to a marquisate; and the 
victor, who walked coolly away as if nothing had 
happened, was Tom ——, the prize fighter. 

Such was the occasion of my first introduction to 
Mr. Effingstone; for I was driving by at the time 
this occurrence took place; and my coachman, seein 
the crowd, slackened the pace of his horses, and 
desired him to stop. Hearing some voices cry, 
**’Take him to a doctor,” I let myself out, announe- 
ed my profession, and seeing a man of very gentle- 
manly and superior appearance, covered with blood, 
and propped against the knee of one of the people 
round, Lhad him brought into my carriage, saying I 
would drive him to his residence close by, which 
his ecards showed me was in Street. ‘Though 
much disfigured, and in great pain, he had not re- 
ceived any injury likely to be attended with danger. 
He soon recovered; but an infinitely greater annoy- 
ance remained after all the other symptoms had dis- 
appeared—his left eye was sent into deep mourning, 
w ich threatened to last fur some weeks; and could 
any thing be more vexatious to a gay man about town? 
for such was Mr. Effingstone—but no ordinary one. 
He did not belong to that crowded class of essenced. 
fops, of silly coxcombs, hung in gold chains, and be- 
spangled with a profusion of rings, brooches, pins, 
and quizzing-glasses, who are to be seen in fine wea- 
ther glistening about town, like fire-flies in India.. 
He was no walking advertisement of the superior ar- 
ticles of histailor, mercer, and jeweller. No—Mr. 
ffingstone was really a man about town, and yet no 
puppy. He-.was worse—an abandoned profligate, a 
systematic-debauchee, an irreclaimable reprobate. 

e stood pre-eminent amidst the throng of men of 
fashion, a glaring ‘form of ‘guilt, such as Milton re- 
presents Sutan— 


“In shapeand gestere proudly eminent,” 
among, his gloomy battalions of fallen spirits. He 


had nothing-in common wi set of men I.have 


Yes, here he was foiled, He lacked the patience, 
perseverance, and almo& exclusive attention, which 
the cold and haughty guldess presiding over them 
invariably exacts from ner suitors. Stull, however, 
he had that showy gencral intimacy with its outlines, 
and some of its leading features, which earned him 
greater applause than was doled out reluctantly and 
suspiciously to the profcundest masters of science. 
Yet Mr. Effingstone, though such as I have de- 
scribed him, gained no distinctions at Oxford; and 
why? because he knew that all acknowledged his in- 
tellectual supremacy; that he had but to extend his 
foot, and stand on the proudest pedestal of academi- 
cal eminence. This satisfied him. And another 
reason for his conduct once slipped out in the course 
of my intimacy with him:—His overweening, I may 
say, almost unparalleled pride, could not brook the 
idea of the remotest chance of failure! ‘I'he same 
thing accounted for another manifestation of his pe- 
culiar character. No onc could conceive how, when, 
or where, he came by his wonderful knowledge. 
He never seemed to be doing any thing; no one ever 
saw him reading or writing, and yet he eame into 
the world aw at almost every thing!’ All this 
| was attributable to his pride, or, I should say more 
correctly, his vanity. ‘* #esults, not processes, are 
for the public eye,” he was fond of saying. In plain 
English, he would shine before men, but- would not 
‘that they should know the pains and expense with 
‘which his lamp was fed. And this highly gifted in- 
dividual, as to intellect, it was, who chose to track 
the waters of dissipation, to career among their sunk 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands, even till he sunk and 
perished in them! By some strange omission in his 
‘moral conformation, his soul seemed utterly destitute 
. of any sympathies for virtue; and whenever I looked 
‘at him, it was with feelings of concern, alarm, and 
wonder, akin to those with which one might contem- 
plate the frightful creature brought into being by 
Frankenstein. Mr. Effingstone seemed either whol- 
Jy ineapable of appreciating. moral exeellence, or wil- 
. fully contemptuous of it. While reflecting careful- 
‘ly on his character, which several years’ intimacy 
gave me many opportunities of doing, and endeav- 
ouring to account for his fixed inclination towards 
viee, and that in its most-revolting form, and most 
frantic.excesses, at 2 time when he was consciously 
possessed of such capabilities of excellénce of every 
description:—it has struck me that a little incident; 
which came to my knowledge casually, afforded “a 
}elue to the whole—amkey to his character. one 
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day chanced to hear a distinguished friend of his fa- 
ther’s lamenting that a man ‘of Mr. St. John’s 
mighty powers” could prostitute them in the man- 
ner he did; and the reply made by his father was, 
with a sigh, that “St. John was a splendid sinner, 
and he knew it.” From that hour the key-stone 
was fixed in the arch of this unalterable, irreclaima- 
ble depravity. He felt a Satanic satisfaction in the 
consciousness of being an object of regret and won- 
der among those who most enthusiastically acknow- 
ledged his intellectual supremacy. How infinitely 
less stimulating to his morbid sensibilities would be 
the placid approval of virtue—a common-place ac- 
quiescence in the ordinary notions of virtue and re- 
ligion! He wished rather to stand out from the mul- 
titude--to be severed from the herd. ‘* Better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven,” he thought; and 
he was not long in sinking many fathoms deeper in 
the abyss of atheism. In fact, he never pretended 

to the possession of religious principle; he had ac- 

quiesced in the reputed truths of Christianity like 
his neighbours; or, at least, kept doubts to himself, 

till he fancied his reputation required him to join 

the crew of fools who blazon their unbelief. Thig 
was ** damned fine.” . 

Coneeive, now, such a man as I have truly, but, 
perhaps, imperfectly, described Mr. Effingstone— 
in the possession of £3000 a-year—perfectly his own 
master—with a fine person and most fascinating man- 
ners,capable of acquiring with ease every fashionable 
accomplishment—the idol, the dictator of all he met 
—and with a dazzling circle of friends aad relatives: 
--conceive for a moment such a man as this, let loose 
upon the town! Will it occasion wonder if the read- 
¢r is told how soon nocturnal studies, and the ambi- 
tion of retaining his intellectual character which 
prompted them, were supplanted by a blind, absorb- 
ing, reckless devotion—for he was incapable of any 
thing but én extremes—to the gaming-table, the turf, 
the cockpit, the ring, the theatres, and daily and 
nightly attendance to those haunts of detestable de- 
bauchery, which I cannot foul my pen with naming? 
—that a twoor three years’ intimacy with such scenes 
as these had conduced, in the first instance, to shed a 
haze of indistinctness over the multifarious acquire- 
ments of his earlier and better days, and finally to 
blot out large portions with blank ‘oblivion?-—that 
his soul’s sun shone in dim discoloured rays through 
the fogs—the vault-vapours of profligacy ’—that pro- 
longed desuetude was gradually, though unheededly, 
benumbing and palsying his intellectual faculties?— 
that a constant ‘‘ feeding on garbage” had vitiated 
and depraved his whole system, bothphysical and 
mental ?’—and that, to conclude, there was a lament- 
able, an almost incredible, contrast between the glo- 
rious being, Mr. Effingstone, at twenty-one, and 
that poor faded creature—that prematurely superan- 
nuated debauchee, Mr. Effingstone, at twenty-seven? © 

I feel persuaded I shall not be aceused of travel- 
ling out of the legitimate sphere of these “ Passages,” 
of torsaking the track of professional detail, in hav- 
ing thus attempted to give the reader some faint idea . 
of the intellectual character of one of the most extra- - 
ordinary young men that have ever flashed, meteor- 
like, across the sphere of my own observation. Not 
that in the ensuing pages, it will be in my power to 
exhibit him such as he has been described, doing and 
uttering things worthy of his great powers. Alas, 
alas! he was * fallen, fallen, fallen” from that alti- 
tude long before it became my province to know him 
professionally. His decline and fall are alone what 
remain for me to describe. Lam paiuting from the 
life, and those are living who know it; that I am de- 
seribing the character and career of him who once 
lived,—who deliberately immolated himself before 
the shrine of debauchery; and they can, with a quak~ 
ing heart, attest the truth of afew bitter and black 
passages of his remaining history, which here fol- 
low. 

The reader is acquainted with the circumstance at- 
tending my first professional acquaintance with Mr. 
Effingstone. ‘Those of the second are in perfect 
keeping. He had been prosecuting an enterprise of 
seduction. ‘The victim- was, I understood, a very 
handsome, fashionablé womangand she fel!—for Mr. 
Effingstone was irresistible! He was attending one 
of their assignations one night, which she was uneX- 
pectedly unable to keep; and he waited so long as. 
the place of the meeting, but slightly clad, 1n thes 
cold and inclement ‘weather, that when he returned 
home at an early hour in the morning, intensely 
chagrined, he felt inelined to be very ill. He could 
not rise to breakfast. He grew ra idly worse; and 
| when I was summoned to his bedside, he exhibited 
all the symptoms of a.very severe #! rps of 
lungs. One or two concurrent of excite- 
ment and chagrin aggravated his } Tn He had 
been very unfortunate in betting on the Derby, and 
was threatened with an arrest from his tailor, whom 


he owed*some hundreds of poufids, which he could 
not possibly pay. Again—® wealthy remote mem- 
ber of the family, his god-father, having heard of his 


} profligacy, altered his will, and leftevery farthing he - 
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Ba unting to upwards of fifty or, ‘Pho, pho, doctor! No humbug. 1beg—come, | creature! unfortunate thing! Some strange mistake ; ther would not trust him out of her sight one ; 
pounds, ioe come, no hambag—10 nonsense of that sort! 1 | this!”—** Oh, no, no, no, Henry! it’s no mistake! night or day—but kept his hand in 
the whole of which had been originally destined to | meant nothing of the kind, I Cpa aomure 708» TPma | You know me well enough—I am your own poor | he was also surrounded by the congregated members 
Mr. Effingstone. The only notice taken of him in | better Bently than you, Isee! What d’ye think is Hannah! of the family—an d-could’ literally sesree se @et off 
the old gentleman’s will was, ‘*‘T'o St. John Henry | my reading of “virtutem videant?”—W hy—let , Pho, pho! nonsense, woman! I never saw you | the house an instant. He dissembled his illness with 
Effingstone, my unworthy god-son, 1 bequeath the | them get wives when they re worn out and want nur- before. — pe : tolerable success—till his aggravated agonies drove 
sum of five pounds sterling, to purchase a Bible and | sing—ah, ah!—curse me. I'd goon raking—ay, d—n Never saw me! never saw me : almost shrieked | him almost beside himself. Without breathing a 
Prayer-book.”—These circumstances, I say, added | it, 1 would, sour as you look about it!—but I’m too the girl, and is it come to this’ —*Woman, don’t syllable to any one but his own man, whom he took 
to one or two other irritating concumitants, such as | much the worse for wear at present—I must recruit be foolish—cease, or we must give you over to an | with him, he suddenly left the house, and without | 
sometimes succeed in stinging your men about town | a little.” i officer as an imposter,” said Mr. Effingstone, the | even a change of clothes, threw himself into the first 
into something like reflection, brief and futile though |“ Mr. Effingstone, I’m realy confounded at hear- perspiration bursting from every — ‘Come, | London coach—and by two o’elock the n ext day was 
it be, contributed to accelerate the inroads of his ; ing you talk in so light a strain: Forgive me, my dear eumne, your ladyships had better al Ow me to hand | at hisown rooms in M—— street, ina truly deplora- 
dangerous disorder. We were compelled to adopt | sir, but”—— etunenl you into the carriage. See there’s a crowd collect- | ble condition, and attended by Sir ——and myself. 
powerful antiphlogistic treatment as reduced Fiddle-de-dee, doctor! course, Pil The consternation of his family in ——shire may be 
him to within an inch of his life. Previous to, and | you, if you won’t repeat the iffence. Tis _ ea- 0, wi r. Effingstone, rep : Lady E—— $| conceived. He ranged up some story about his 
in the course of this illness, he exhibited one or two | sant—a nuisance—’#s, upon ny soul! Well i si mother wit gah ar ir hee ches t 7 very singular | being obliged to stand second in a duel—but his real ; 
characteristic traits. er, what do you think is the wshot ot the who oa e Water che air—if it 7s a mistake—had better be set | state was suon discovered, Nine weeks of unmiti- j 
Doctor—is delirium usually an attendant on this | practical point—the | winding u » of bas | right t pore. tell | gated agony were passed by Mr. Effingstone—the 
disorder?” he inquired one morning. I told him it | lancing of the books”—he deighted in accumu ie Me ES is the name of this gentleman?” pointing to | virulence of his disorder for a long time setting at 
was—very frequently. of this sort—** the shutting uvof the volume, eh-—~ | Mr CER ngstone. Em b ». 5» | defiance all that medicine could do. This illness, 
“Ah! then, ’'d better become mad, with one of | I’m going to get married! Im at dead-low hig bbed ot ke ingstone, to be sure, ma’m,” | also, broke him down sadly, and we recommended 
old, and bite out my tongue; for d—n it! my life | mark in money matter s—and in short, I repeat it, > sobbed the girl, looking imploringly at him, The | to him a second sojourn in the south of France—for 
won't bear ripping up! I shall say what will horrify | intend to marry—a gold bag! A good poise lope — she had uttered his name, the two ladies, | which he set out the instant he could unde rtthe the 
you all! Delirium blackens a poor fellow sadly | But, to be candid, can’t tale all the credit 0 y — ully agitated, withdrew their arms from his, journey with safety. Much of his peculiar. charae- 
among his friends, doesn’t it? Babbling devil—what | thing to myself, either, havig been a trifle bore >| with the footman S assistance, stept into their | ter was developed in this illness; that haughty, reck- 
ean silence it? if you should hear me beginning to /et | bullied, badgered into it by he family. the’ say | carriage and drove off rapidly, leaving Mr. Effing- | less spirit of defiance, that contemptuous disregard 
out, suffocate me, doctor.” * * * * the world eriesshame on me ‘simpletons, why isten roy pres Kissing his hand, and assuring them of the sacred consolations of reli gion,—that sullen 
“ Any chance of my giving the great cut this time, to the world!—I only laugh, ha, ha, ha: and ery, | that he should ‘soon settle this absurd affair,” and | indifference as to the event which might await him 
doctor, eh?” he inquired the same evening, with | curse on the world—and so v@ are quits with i be ee sireet before their ladyships. They heard | which his previous character would have warranted 
great apparent nonchalance. Seeing my puzzled air | another !—By the way, the gem of that’s to be foun oe m not, however; for the instant the carriage had set | me in predicting. - « * . * 
for 1 did not exactly comprehend the low expres- | in that worthy fellow Platus! >" fy van E—— fainted. ; : ; About seven months from the period last mention- 
sion, ‘“‘great cut”—-he asked quickly, ‘Doctor, All this, uttered with Mr Effingstone s charac- * Young woman, you’re quite mistaken in me—I ed, I received, one Sunday evening, a note, written 
shall I die, d’ye think?” I told him I certainly ap- | teristic emphasis and rapidit; of tone and =, never saw you before. Here is my card—come to | jn hurried characters; and a hasty glance at the seal 
prehended the greatest danger, for his symptoms be- | conveyed his real sentiments,md it was not long be- | me at eight a he added, in an under tone, | which bore Mr. Effingstone’s crest, filled me with 
gan to look very serious. “Then the ship must be | fore he carried them into efiet. He spent two or | so as to be heard by none but her he addressed. She | sudden vacue apprehensions that some misfortune or 
cleared for action. Whatis the best way of ensuring | three months in the south of France; and not long | took the hint, ——"s pacified, and each withdrew | other had befallen him. This valde eile. ; 
recovery, provided it is to be?” I told him that, afier his return to England, wth restored health and | different ways—Mr. Effingstone almost suffocated | «* Dear Doctor,—For God's sake come and see me 
among other things, he must be kept very quiet— | energies, he singled out fromamong the many, many with suppressed cxeerevens. He flung himself into | immediately, for I have this day arri ved in London 
must not have his mind excited by visiters. women who would have exuled in being an object of | a hackney-coach, and ordered it to ~street, In- | from the ccntinent, and am suffering the tortures of 
‘¢ Nurse, please ring the bell for George,” said | the attentions of the accomyished, the celebrated, tending to ete Lady E—, with a smile, that he the damned, both inmind and body. Come—come 
he, suddenly interrupting me. The man in a few | Mr. Effingstone, Lady E———., the ve flower | had instantly put an end to the ridiculous affair. —in God’s name come instantly, or 1 shall go mad. 
moments answered the summons. ‘George, d’ye | of English aristocratical beauy, daughter © 4a distin- | His knock, however, brought him a prompt ** Not | Not a word of my return to any one till I have seen 
value your neck, eh ?”” The man bowed. ‘«Then, | guished peer, and sole heires to the immeuse estates | at home,” though their carriage had but the instant | you. You will find me--in sho at nay sein wall on. 
harkee, «see you don’t let in a living soul to see me, | of an aged baronet in ——she. — before driven from the door. He jumpel again into company you. Yours inagony, St. J. H. Effingstone. 
except the medical people. Friends, relatives, mo-} The unceasing exclusive itentions exacted from | the coach, almost gnashing his teeth withfury, drove Sunday evening, November i8—,” 
ther, brothers, sisters—shut them all out.—And | her suitor by this haughty he berng operated for home, and despatched his groom with a note, and (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
harkee, duns especially. If should come, | a while as a salutary check pon Mr. Effingstone’s | orders to wait an answer. Hesoonbrowghtit back,| 2 air 
and get inside the door, kick him out again; and if | reviving propensities to dissiption. So long as there with the intelligence that Lord and Lacy —— had = 
—— comes, and , and , tell them, | was the most distant possibiliyofhis being rejected, | given their porter orders to reject all leters or mes- THE CORRESPONDENT. 
that if they don’t mind what they are about, d—n | he was her willing slave at alhours, onall occasions; | sages from Mr. Effingstone! $0 there was an end = : 
them! i’ll die, if it’s onlv to cheat them.” The obedience;and making that quest. For the Philadelphia Atbun. 
ired. ** octor, what | sacrifices of his own personaconvenicnces. As soon what was mysteriously hin n ore of the pa- i . 
ae should appear approaching to your end, | ed it, and the young lady wa:s0 far compromised in | life, which would probably break off'a natrimonial | ook on the broad, still-b ‘ 
Mr. allow to | the eyes of the world, as to rader retreat next to im- affair long considered as settled.” Bit how did Tis 
call in a clergyman for to assist in your devo—” vossible, he began to slackeri® his attentions; not, | Mr. Effingstone receive his ruined dup: at the ap- 4 ping tn its silent blue, 
‘¢ What—eh—a parson? Oh, —— it! no, no—out om umed so palpably and visoly as to alarm either | pointed hour of eight? He answered ler expected | The Moon has wandered down, and now looks back 
of the question—non ad rem, [assure you,” he re- | her ladyship or any of thes mutual relations or | Knock himself. sate .__| With fearful eye upon her former track, 
lied hastily. ‘*D’ye think Lean’t roll down to| friends. He compensated foithe attentions he was _** Now, look, -!” said he sternly, extending A sky-throned ghost. Look, love, the moonlight 
Rell fast enough, without having my wheels oiled by | obliged to pay her by day, bythe most extravagant his arm to her menacingly, sit ever youpresume to oe . D > ’ nlig 
their hypocritical humbug? Don’t name it again, | nightly excesses. The pursut§ of intellect, of lite- | darken my doors again, by ; » Vl murder you! rough. 
doctor, on any account, I beg.” apperemsly : give fair ve ruined me—you | And lo! above the boun ding dlithe sca 
He grew rapidly worse, but ultimate- | finally disearded—and for wéat? ‘or wallowing | have, you accursed cr die A bright mist wavers 
ly recovered. Hie injunetions were obeyed to the | swinishly in the foulest sinksgf depravity. * * _ Oh, my God! What am I to do to live? What Like i pean » of a beauteous hue— 
letter; for his man George idolized -his master, and [I cannot bring myself to nake public the shock- | is to become of me?” groaned the victim. : P , ed to vapour; and above, 
turned adeaf ear to all applications for admission to | ing details with which the five following pages of} ** Do? Why go and be ! And here ssome-| A white sail sleeps. Look yet again with me, 
his master’s chamber. It was well there was no one | Dr. —~’s Diary are occuped. They are too re-| thing to help you on your way—there! and he flung Wlere farther up the river hides aw ay,. 
of them present to listen to his ravings; for the cis- | volting for the columns of th’s distinguished Maga- | her a cheque for £59, and shut the door violently in Whhkcurtins tenho: end lik al 
gorgings of his polluted soul were horrible. His | zine, and totally unfit for the eyes of its miscellane- | her face. : ; os | Th —— ns ere, like pa e-eyed love, 
progress towards convalescence was by very slow | ous readers. If printed, they would appear to many Mr. Effingstone now plun ed into profligacy with e Moonlight sits upon the eddies’ top 
steps; for the energies of both mind and body had | absolutely incredible. ‘They are little eise than aja spirit of almost diabolical desperation, Divers| Withtremulous motion, as thine eye doth play— 
been dreadfully shaken. His illness, however, had | corroboration of what is advanced in the sentences | dark hints, stinging innuendoes, appeared in the pa- Which o-its dear delight doth pever stop 
worked little or no alteration in his moral sentiments | immediately preceding this interjected paragraph. | pers, of his disgraceful notoriety in certain scenes Neaterbeie. Ie p 
—or, ifany thing, for the worse. What follows must be given only in a fragmentary of an abominable description. But he Jaughed at fort, Jus. A. P. aan 
‘¢ It won’t do at all, will it doetor?” said Mr. Ef- | form—the cup of horror must be poured out before | them. His family at length cast him off, and refused : |; - 
fingstone, when I was visiting him one morning, at| the reader only in part.*] ‘ to.resognies him till he chose to alter his course— For the Philadelphia Album. 
the house of atitled relation in square, whith- Mr. Effingstone, one morning, accompanied Lady | to ‘¢ purge. : 4 a OPE FOR THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 1831. Oh! | 
er he had been removed to prepare for a jaunt to the | E——and her mother to one of the fashionable shops, Mr. Effingstone was boxing one morning with eee ON \ Th 
eontinent. “What do you allude to, Mr. Effing- | for the purpose of aiding the former in her choice of | Belasco—I think it was—at the latter’s rooms; and P me jy ¢: ry 
stone? —What won't do?” Iasked, for I knew not | some beautiful Chinese toys, to complete the orna- | was preparing to plant a hit which the fighter had Its deity invoke, Oh! 
to what he alluded, as the question was the first break | mental department of her boudoir. After having | defied him to do, when he suddenly dropped his Let its lofty breathings bing Ti 
of a long pause in our conversation, which had been | purchased some of the most splendid and costly ar- guard, turned pale, and in a moment or two, fell Sweeter strains tlan vA Lrok ye 
uite of a miscellanenus character. ‘* What won’t | ticles which kad been exhibited, the ladies drew on | fainting into the arms of the astounded boxer. He mee te **\ broke ey 
o? Why, the sort of life I have been leading about | their gloves, and gave each an arm to Mr. Effingstone | had several days previously suspected himself the  seneath the master minsth)’s stroke, 
town these two or three last years,” he replied. | to lead them to the carriage. Lady E—— was in a | subject of indisposition—how could it be otherwise | Or flowed, mellifluous, from Caralia’s spring. Whis 
«¢ [thas nearly wound me up, has it not?” flutter of unusually animated spirits, and was com- | keeping such hours, and living such a life as he did Of 
“ Indeed, Mr. Effingstone, I think so. You have | plimenting Mr. Effingstove, in enthusiastic terms, on —but not of so serious a nature as to prevent him For happy hours gone by, ot eal 
hada very narrow escape—have been within a hair’s | the taste with which he had guided their purchases; | from going out as usual. As soon as he had reco- The notes of wo prolong; sai 
breadth of your grave.”—‘‘ Aye,” he exclaimed, | and they had left the shop door, the footman was let- | vered, and swallowed a few drops of spirits and wa- Peal loud the wailings of the son Bla 
with asigh, rubbing bis hand rapidly over his noble | ting down the carriage steps, when a very young wo- | ter, he drove home, eminem, J to have sent immedi- "Till on Echo’s b th ; Fault! 
Scaheol, ‘* twas a complete toss up whether I| man, elegantly dressed, who happened to be passing | ately for Mr. ——, the well-known surgeon; but on on E.cho’s breast they die. | 
should go or stay!—But come, come, the good ship | at that moment, seeming in a state of deep dejection, | arriving at his rooms, he found a travelling carriage- Hark! the empyrean spheres . Ave 
has weathered the storm bravely, though she Aas | suddenly started on seeing and recognisia Mr. Ef- and-four waiting before the door, for the Pastas of With Masic’s voice are ringing, Perfe: 
been battered a little in her timbers!” said he, stri- | fingstone, placed herself between them an the car- | conveyin him instantly to the bed-side of his dying As o'er the grave of buried years Wh 
king his breast, ‘* and she’s fit for sea again already, | riage, and lifting her clasped hands, exclaimed, in | mother, in a distant part of England, as she wishe Th ’ odes 
with a little caulking, that is, what piercing accents, ‘*Oh, Henry, to him something of im- e seraph choir are singing. 
illness makes aman! I’ve had some of the! cruelly you have deserted your poor ruled girl: | portance before she died. i : En j 
po me oddest twingings—such gleams and vi- What have I done to paisa it? on broken-heart- This he learnt from two of his relatives, who were Slowly anc sad, see yonder solemn train | ‘ 
sions! — What <’ye think, octor, I’ve had dinging in | ed, and can rest nowhere! I’ve been walking up and | up stairs giving directions to his servant to pack up With measured step pursue their wary, ‘ 
my ears night and day , like a d—d church bell? | down M— street nearly three hours this vat rae. his clothes, and make other preparations for his jour- Their looks denoting them a prey 
hy, a passage from old Persius, and this is it (you | to get a sight of you, butcould not! Oh, Henry: how | ney, so that nothing might detain him from setting To dark despair and mind-corroding pai 
now L-was a dab at Latin once, doctor,) rotundo| differently you said you would behave before you the instant he arrived at his rooms. He was start- . : § pain. 
ere, ” brought me up from ——shire!” All this was ut- | led—alarmed—confounded at all this. Good God, Their brows with cypress bound, 
‘M Pater divum! ssvos punire tyrannos tana with the impassioned vehemence and rapidity | he thought, what was to become of him $ He was They cast a timid glance around, 
Hu Patia ratione velis, quum dira libido of ny yo yaa feelings, and uninterruptedly; for | utterly unfit to undertake a journey, eee instant Or view with high disdain in 
an enn; both dy E—— and her mother seemed perfectly | medical attendance, which had alrea een too long | a me 
: deant—intabescantque relicta!* petrified, and stood pale and speechless. Mr. Ef- | deferred; for his dissipation had already made rapid >) yrile gariandscrowned. with a « 
Virtutem videa fingstone, too, was for a moment thunderstruck; but | inroads on his constitution. Yet what was to be done? Aides tk ful earth than alr 
True and forcible enough, isn’t it?” an instant’s reflection showed him the necessity of | His situation was such as could not be communicated panes: caeth, is 
‘* Yes,” I replied, and expressed my satisfaction | acting with decision one way or enother. Though | tohis brother and sister-in-law—for he did not choose The sylphs of music floating, ing 
at his altered sentiments. ‘* He might rely.on it,” | deadly pale, he did not disclose any other symptoms | to encounter their sarcastic reproaches. He had no- On gossamer wings, same be 
ventured to assure-him, ‘‘ the paths of virtue, | of and with an assumed sir of for it but to get them, To joy are devoting they we 
igion”——I was goi ast, and irreeognition, exclai concern oor | go down to ——shire, and w re, devise some , : / 
oon pas plausible pretext for returning instantly to town. The hour as it springs, maxim, 
* Pers, Sat. iii. * Alex. in Aphrodio. That, _ And farandwideisborne the choral voice of mirth. * %£¢; ! 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Now the mazy dance _ 
Pleasure’s sons are leading; 
Bacchus, in a blissful trance, 
No dull lectures heeding, 
* Lies, senseless, even to his rightful reign; 
But soon gayly starting 
From his lethargic sleep, 
Fresh fragrance imparting 
To the ivy-wreathed bowl, 
He bids his votaries keep 
The orgies that enchant the soul, 

And pledge the rosy draught again and again. 
Where roams the spirit of the parted year? 
Gropes it through Hade, dark its way, 

Where shades unholy stray, 
With lingering look upon the brief career 
Which they through life had ran, 
Or, with strained gaze, to pierce eternity,— 
Which after ages past is searce begun,— 
The secret of their doom to see, 
For sins committed, or for deeds undone? 
‘Who shall relate where roves 
The shadow of that vanished year, 
Whether in Elysian groves, 
Or Erebus, where mortal ear 
The sounds of wailing hear, 
Or mortal vision see 
The writhing shapes of fiends, that howl in agony. 


Vain—vain the effort! human sight 
Scans not beyond the little mound, 
Where, in a sleep profound, 

Forms, that shone in beauty bright, 
Hearts, that proud ambition swelled, 
And to its goal impelled 

The daring ones who owned its might, 
Shall all commingle, ’till the blast 

Of the archangel shall be pealed, 

And through Creation’s Empire yast 

That summons be revealed, 

The signal of their doom—the loud and last. 


Then send no more the straining ray, 
Forth, from its shallow, visual spring, 
To seek where shadowy years may stray, 
On dark, or glittering wing. 
Enough, if backward, on the track 
Of joyous, or of gloomy years, 
Our steadfast gaze we now may fling, 
Undimm’d by sorrow’s tears, 
And, as we cast our vision back 
Along their mystic course, 
Find themes for Contemplation’s hour, 
Whose undiverted, sacred power, 
May aid Instruction’s force. E. 


For the Philadelphis Album. 


HYMN TO THE VIRGIN, 
Ave Maria hear my silent prayer, | 
My soul implores thee in a voiceless hymn; 
Oh! raise these feeble aspirations where 
Thy brow of heaven my ardent glances dim. 


Oh! ’mid that glorious and eternal host, 
*Tis thee alone my passionate sighs entreat; 

I dare to dream the fervent grief not lost, 
Breath’d, though unholy, at thy radiant feet. 

Whispering thy name, I image all that might 
Of beauty mortal, and angelic blending— 

Of saintly meekness, shading the full light 
Blazing stound those looks so gently bending. 

Faultless! oh, turn not from the sinner’s tear; 
Ave Maria, gild it with thine eye— 

Perfectin bliss! oh, shed thy soothing here, 
Wire bleeding hearts in hopeless anguish lie. 


For the Philadelphia Slbum. 
A PORTRAIT. 
sould she govern the first emotions of passion and 


dspense with sacrificing to the malignant feelings 


opt the moment, her character as a dissembler would 


‘ We perfect; but these are the weaknesses that betray 


pwned, 


soul so hard and unsympathizing; and equalise it 
1a measure to common destinies. She was born 


sme being entirely different at one era from what 
hey were at any other. She seized instinctively the 

xim, “ divide to govern,”and made it from youth 
age, herrule of conduct. Place-within her sphere 


if rith a decided taste for command, and evinces less: 
~ Bhan almost any other individual of that mutation of 


Peeling and variety of character, that renders the 


| 


‘two persons the most amiable that ean be imagined, 
and urfited by ties of affection, no dissension or ri- 
valship have ever loosened, and with not the least 
apparent motive, from mere habitude she will by a 
skilful ingenuity effect a complete disunion.—She 
will say privately to one of the friends, ‘* Never 
have I met with so impassioned and devoted a dis- 
position as yours—your love for your friend exceeds 
imagination—it is true he is amiable and has, I be- 
lieve, a great regard for you,—and he ought to have 
not only that, but adoration to recompense a love like 
yours; for every hour of the day you immolate to 
him your tastes, opinions, and feelings; the excess 


‘| of your goodness leads you to form too humble an 


estimate of yourself.” This extravagant oratory 
comes to her auditor with all the grace of novelty—it 
induces meditation and watchfulness, Circumstances 
assume a new aspect, and well she knows how to 
improve each succeeding incident. Gestures, smiles, 
half exclamations, and apropos anecdotes, are all in 
requisition, and soon incipient jealousy rewards her 
are. Yes, she can rouse the mildest bosom that 
ever throbbed, and make a despot see rebellion in 
the meekest of his slaves. If she labours thus un- 


| weariedly to gratify a mere taste, or to enhance a 


momentary consequence, with what furious energy, 
she applies herself, when money, her only 08 
after power, is the prize in view. Yes, I believ 

that now, as the winter of life approaches, her ava- 
rice surpasses her spirit of domination. Away with 
all gratuitous feelings when wealth is the object in 
view. Her only mode of sacrificing to the agree- 
able, (for she is not a woman of effeminate and luxa- 
rious tastes, ) is to gratify revenge, and exhibit some 
petty triumphs; but these have their price—and I 
think (but of thisI am not certain) that her most 
hated foe might insure his indemnity, by the timely 
offer of a large sum of money. ‘The caprices of af- 
fection and antipathy, are strangers to her soul. 
Her standard of merit is substantial, though not im- 
mutable—for regulated by the gradations of society, 
it is subject to ali its changes. There are situations 
that insure to their possessor virtue and talent,—and 
no one whose coffers are well filled, can by any pos- 
sible singularity of affairs, be other than a man of 
merit. According to her ideas, there is but one 
physician, one lawyer, one dentist, and so on, down 
to some chimney-sweep of reputation. Truth that 


| comes to all, comes not to her. She is ready tocant 


upon the purity of her motives any hour in the day 
—her egotism is all absorbing, but she is by no means 
a decided egotist; for when she talks of herself, it 
is not to describe her thoughts and feelings, but to 
boast of virtues she knows she has no claim to. She 
loves dress, as enhancing her consequence; she has 
not an atom of personal vanity, and her imagination 
is as frigid and matter of fact, as the calculationsand 
conspiracies that are. ever occupying her brain. 
She flatters grossly, but is never beloved, for every 
tone and gesture is indirect insolence—but if she 


who has the misfortune to be in her society; for by 
exalting one at the expense of another, and irritat- 
ing, by supercilious contradiction, the vanity of a 
third, she forms around her acirele of menacing bel- 
ligerents, and then her satisfaction is at its-climax. 
I have not over-charged this portrait—I have even 
omitied some traits—and for particular reasons, I 
will add that she is resolute, persevering, and in- 
dustrious. She may possibly be susceptible of gra- 
titude—but the avowed selfishness of her principles 
and actions, and the boisterous insolence of her 
manner, have always deterred the attempt to win 
her friendship. 


For the Philadelphia A!bum.: 
PALMYRA. 

From a very early period of life, Palmyra was 
haunted by two furies that tormented Alfieri, anger 
and melancholy—she saw every where a mental sub- 
serviency to wealth and fashion, however base and 
contemptible their possessors. An almost fanatical 
preference of the true to the agreeable, gave birth to 
a deep rooted sentiment of disgust for man and his 
most idolized conventions, believing, as she did, 
that the latter were founded in imposture. If am- 
bition ever made part of her character, it was in 
subjection to pride; she could not learn, that in or- 
der to lead, she must previously learn to follow; 
and in every contest self-love conquered self-inte- 


herself appears unamiable, so also does every one |. 


rest—hypocrisy! In.vain was she told that you were 
the most prominent feature of the human character, 
that ‘‘ not to be a hypocrite is to lack common de- 
cency, that to call things by their right names is to 
unsettle the foundations of society, that an eternal 
contrast is established between our words and deeds, 
‘that double phrases are provided to express the 
same things as they refer to ourselves or our neigh- 
bours.” In general sonversations Palmyra was too 
communicative; she vas aware of this error and of- 
ten attempted th unsuccessfully, to rein the 
impulse of ideas; sh: subsidized all that she pos- 
sessed of wit, imagimtion, and memory, to the dis- 
cussion of the merestbagatelles, and for the enter- 
tainment of the most stupid auditors; yet their en- 
tertainment was noithe unmixed spring of her 
loquacity; she detestd even the semblance of sul- 
lenness and torpidity’ to please and to shine were 
to her perception duies, but the ehief, the constant 
inspiration arose frow a never resting spirit of pro- 
selytism; from this guree proceeded those attacks 
of puffomania, and itvecoil detractomania, to which 
she was so unhappilygubject, for she could not ad- 
mire without enthusasm, or disapprove with less 
than frenzy. An inteigity of self-consciousness ren- 
dered all her views CJife exaggerated; no event or 
idea found its properlevel. We are told that the 
love of order is an igtinctive impulse, not an ac- 
quired habit; surely mture bestowed on Palmyra 
an inordinate share,@r a desire to generalize, so 
craving and irresistibe, I have never elsewhere en- 
countered. No humm trait is more diametrically 
opposed to thoughtlegness happy indifference than 
this corrosive principe; it binds its victim to a lo- 
calized existence, falely colouring with stability all 
that is vague and mutble; it prescribes the immo- 
lation of the present{o the future, thus reversing, 
and with equal absuriéty, the practise of the savage 
who exchanges in themorning his bed for a string 
of beads, unmindful hat night will return. Her 
intercourse with soctty was always productive of 
bitter fruit, the appraation felt for a new acquaint- 
ance was certain to betransformed into indifference 
or aversion; her eb for new allies was too 
warm, sudden, and dmonstrative; she had not ac- 
quired the art of maging their hopes and fears, 
and in conferring attd@tions she exacted too large a 
return of gratitude. She believed virtue to be but 
a modification of pri, and derided its assumption 
by public characters,§ one art the more added to 
their system. The dspotism of intellect was not 
less abhorrent to her felings than that of rank; per- 
haps she only loved ix protecting, for artless, un- 
resisting meekness, avakened a tender interest that 
no other quality inspired. A self-criticising spirit, 
flowing from intensity of self-consciousness render- 
ed every retrospect a torment. In the society of 
careless people who are incapable of, or at least shun 
all abstract ideas, she was beset with a constant 
sense of inferiority; she seemed to herself to wear 
fetters and bear a humiliating burden--she often 
lamented her want of moral courage, yet ‘most of 
her actions were born of a principle of defiance; no 
one encountered settled disapprobation with more 
bolduess—when unexcited, nothing surpassed her 
irresolution; her desires for the future were vague 
and aimless, purposeless and inert; but when roused 
by opposition, (the only stimulus that never failed, ) 
her energies became concentrated, and an eagerness 
that surmounted all obstacles, compelled success; 
then came the recoil of the will, the faith that defied 
consequences grew dim, and imagination that lately 
diminished them to atoms, was armed on their side, 
they become monstrous insuperable obstacles, in- 
volving certain misery—thus rushes on the current 
of the wind, leaving the bark stranded on the rocky 
shore, and, thus her existence passed a stormy ve- 
getation, a tendril clinging to a rock; boisterous yet 
monotonous. She never felt that vocation that glows 


of life. She never began & pursuit without behold- 
ing in perspective its relinquishment--this percep- 
tion of a Jatent principle of dissolution, withheld her 
from all bonds capable of compromising future free- 


) dom; hers was that mobility of temperament, fever- 


ish and roving, that seeks the infinite in the finite, 
and is always disappointed; a boundless sympathy 


-that thrills to every casual impulse and binds itself 


to none; these were the fitful gleams that mocked 


the semblance of the life ruling vocation, She sighed 


from within, and dignifies the commonest pursuits | 


27 
to excel in every art and science,—to live in Rome, 
Paris, Naples, the desert, interminable woods,— 
rove over the whole earth. Apollo, sentient and 
devoted, would have failed to rivet her love, if she 
knew that Mars and Mercury existed—nature in 
her forgot that principle of imitation that binds man- 
kind together, or if she had it, it was only evinced 
in imitating herself. The history of her mind was 
one long struggle with the spirit of the age, for she 
hated all its idols and opinions; she “ lived in Rome 
and strove against the Pope,” and no responding 
sympathy cheered her mental isolation-—her enthu- 
siasm was always chilled by the enthusiasm of ano- 
ther; yet excitement was a want of her soul; while 
endured, she was irritated and distressed, but when 
it ceased she felt for a time a repose of the soul si- 


milar to that experienced by the body after salutary 
toil. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PARAGRAPHS, 

The despotism of ascendant opinions admits of no 
alternative between hypocrisy and the imputation 
of dangerous principles, or at least of a disqualifying 
eccentricity. We have a hundred vague speculations 
which we dare not avow, and be they true as justice, 
healing as content, or false and fatal as the Jesuit’s 
creed, still the balm or the poison must be restricted 
to one bosom. But are we to resign ourselves to 
hopeless chagrin that the painted curtain of society 
has fallen, and that beyond it we desery sights which 
we dare not reveal? No—let us rather rejoice in our 
comparative liberty, that in the viewless, voiceless 
world of thought, we are exempt from the eternal 
catechising of moral questionings—that even with 
our fragility we are less morally enslaved, than the 
man of iron nerves and gigantic stature; such secret 
consciousness will lighten the weight of our fetters. 


As details of surgical anatomy are repulsive to the 
feelings of a novice, so is this cause and effect sys- 
tem, this inevitable philosophy of Hume, humiliat- 
ing to human vanity. What, when as now I essay 
to change the current of mental habit, springs not the 
firm resolve from independent choice—is it but the 
latest link of an irresistible chain of petty causes? 


The astronomer or chemist of genius discloses his 
important discoveries, and every dunce in the land 
becomes as wise as himself. It is not thus with the 
poet, the musician, or the painter, they cannot drill 
their ungifted pupils to an imitation of their enchant- 
ing models. 


We have a vast number of dramatic autobiogra- 
phies, but the stage marshals few philosophers among 
its ranks, A too sensitive self-respect is ridiculous, 
often fatal; but actors, dramatists, and musicians, 
seem absolutely without the consciousness of identity 
or idealism. 


Singular that even at this late day the partizans of 
the two rival Queens, so dear to history and romance, 
should feel themselves compelled to choose and re- 
ject with sueh unmeasured vehemence—to warm 
with such unqualified enthusiasm towards the one, 
and condemn without reservation the other. In 
an abstract view and under’ certain aspects, both 
may well excite admiration; Mary, as the beauteous 
and gifted votary of pleasure, so alien in character to 
the perilous state she was fated to occupy—and Eli- 
zabeth, equally favoured by vocation and destiny, the 
devotee of power, whose history is an example of 
life pervading, well sustainedambition. 


Galt is scarcely less of an aristocrat-than Scott. 
In his novel of Southenan, be loads the memory of 
low-born Rizio with crimes unborrowed of history, 
that he may in some degree extenuate the deed of 
those rude and cruel nobles that were his treacherous 
executioners. History offers no foundation for the 
story of Chatelard—neither does it sanetion ~ 
eharge of surpassing art and intrigue 80 

ascribed by Galt to Rizio. Robertson, who laments 
that the imperious Voice of history compels him to 

sully the dignity of his page by the mention of one 

so obseure of birth and indigent in fortune, merely 

describes him as a favoured upstart, exciting the 

envy of the ancient families by 40 ostentatious dis- 

play of newly acquired wealth and influence; a mode 

ot conduct inconsistent with the possession of pene- 

tration and cunning. Even the dim traditionary sha- 


dows of long buried aristoeracy is dear to the hearts 
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accommodation of the poor or rich, or whether the 
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of these novelists—they «paint the turpitude of 


‘Charties II. as the social errors of an accomplished 


gentleman, and the horrible crimes of Louis XL. as 
the eccentricities of a royal humorist.” In this ro- 
mance we find the usual quantity of dull buffoonery, 
subaltern trickery, gluttony, and drinking; we have 
also a boy, who, although inexperienced and unedu- 
eated, possesses unequalled self-possession, shrewd- 
ness, and enterprise, and is of course the leading 
agent of the story. Southenan himself isa dull per- 
sonage, whom the reader is repeatedly and peremp- 
torily desired to admire;-yet there is one passage 
where his conduct appears to be any thing but hon- 
ourable. CARATHIS. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, January 22, 1831. 


We have placed in our columns this week the 


larger portion of another admirable sketch from the 


‘¢ Diary of a late London Physician.” The remain- 
der shall be given next week. 


We are indebted to ** Carathis,”’ and to our friend 
at Newburyport, for their valuable communications, 
and shall be happy to hear from them often. 


‘Tas Season.—We need not tell eur readers in 


“this vicinity, but we do those some hundred miles 


distant, that since the issuing of our last publication 
the snow has come upon us ina storm, blocking up 
the streets and other avenues of social intercourse as 
with a determined purpose to prevent people from 
pursuing their customary walks. Older heads and 
‘better memories than ours say, that a similar event 
“has not happened for fifteen years. The storm raged 
for forty hours, commencing on Friday night last 


_and.ceasiyg at noon of the subsequent Sunday. Since 


that time the jingle of sleigh-bells has been a merry 
peal through our streets, and the “lads and the 
lasses,” wrapping themselves up in their most com- 


_fortable wardrobe, have been enjoying themselves 


in a spirit not likely to be appeased while the pros- 
pect of frolic continues so abundant. Our country 
readers have no doubt been following their example, 


_ and if, as it-is written, there is a season for all things, 
--we can imagine of none more appropriate for sleigh- 


‘ing than the present. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Meetings have recently been held in this city upon 
the subject of imprisonment for debt, and we are 
sorry to learn that a petition has been got up, and 
‘will be presented to the legislature, praying that 
“body to abolish, by law, all imprisonment for debt 
for sums less than five dollars. Weregret that such 
a petition has been adopted, inasmuch as that it is 
partial in its tendency, and will be found totally in- 
adequate to the purposes of philanthropy and justice. 
IE, as it is admitted, the principle of incarecrating 
the body in satisfaction of the creditor’s claim, is 
wrong, why not abolish the whole system at once? 
It is as much inimical to the spirit of liberty to im- 
prison a man for a debt of five thousand dollars as 
for one of five. The sum, whether large or small, 
does not alter the nature of the system; and, in our 
_view, it would be still more cruel and unjust to suf- 
fer a debtor for five dollars to escape unpunished, 
and to punish a debtor of six dollars. Our sjate 
legislature, in their consideration of this subject, 
should examine into it thoroughly. They should 
ascertain whether they are about to pass a law in 


advantages of the law are designed to extend to the 
swhole community. They should know whether the 
evil is one that is complained of justly, or whether it 
js one that may be cured by an enactment so partial as 
ihe one ‘to which we have referred. Certain it is, 
‘that many of the most active philanthropists in this 
city, have ‘expressed themselves as opposed to any 
such limitation of amount with regard to imprison- 
-ynent for debt, and will refuse to sign a petition de- 
‘signed to effect such-alaw. Adl taws that are partial 


. in their operation are justly considered as onerous 


-to the general people. | 


An Ohio paper contains an estimate of all the 
marriages that have taken. place in Brown county 


been one hundred and forty-five licenses granted to 
various couples:during that time. In this number, 
we perceive the age of one malejwho entered into the 
bonds, to have been eighteen years, three nineteen, 
fourteen twenty, and fourteen twenty-one years of age. 
Among the females, four were sixteen, thirteen se- 
venteen, eighteen eighteen, twenty-two nineteen, 
thirteen twenty-two, and ten twenty-four. But five 
females of the whole number entered into the bonds 
of wedlock after they had attsined the age of thirty. 
‘Ten gentlemen took the same jrudent step after they 
had seen the snows of thirty vigters. 


4 
STATUARY, 

“The North American Revew for January, con- 
tains several admirable artichs, a-brief abstract of 
the most important of which vill not prove uninte- 
resting to our readers, especidly in the absence of 
all exciting intelligence. ‘Th: opening article is an 
able and an eloquent commenary upon the almost 
forgotten art of statuary—an at whose works among 
the Greeks and Romans, congibuted much to the 
perpetuity of noble deeds anc heroic actions. Ac- 
cording te this writer, the clinate of a country is a 
grand requisite with regard tcthe success of statu- 
ary, inasmuch as no perfecting in any noble art has 
in any age of the world been ¢tained in climates so 
hot as to destroy the Europea: ¢omplexion; and it is 
perhaps equally without exanple, that thie perfec- 
tion can be reached in any veyshigh latitude. Thus 
no country so truly as Greee presents that happy 
medium and mildness of tenmerature so calculated 
to foster the arts. : 


With respect to the art of salpture, the favourable 
influence of a genial climate s perhaps more imme- 
diate, than in the case of any fthe other arts. Sta- 
tues exposed to the air, in a nild climate, do not suf- 
fer; they are neither weathe-beaten by tempests, 
nor disjointed by frost, nor sptted with smoke. ‘The 
Caryatides, which, till the eeent bombardments, 
supported the portico of the emple of Erectheus, in 
the Athenian Acropolis, wer, with the exception of 
what has been done by violen and barbarous hands, 
as fresh and beautiful as wha first erected. ‘The 
joints between the tambours, n the columns of the 
Parthenon, remain, for aughithe weather has done, 
as close and xlmost impercepible as ever. 
But the immediate effect a the preservation of 
works of art is but the first o tie modes, in which 
a genial climate promotes its progress. ‘Tlie same 
quality of climate leads to ialbationrs® existence, 
not less propitious to the advaeement of Siatuary. 
In climates exposed to great teissitudes, to violent 
heats and excessive colds, mmis driven from the 
open face of day, to take refige beneath roofs, and 
within the enclosure of walls’ It istrue, he can carry 
the works of art with him te/those retreats, and in 
the progress of luxury, if nd of refinement, this is 
done. ‘The most beautiful poductions of the genius 
and taste of the sculptor are then secluded within 
the recesses of palaces, and concealed in halls and 
galleries, which none but a favoured few can ap- 
proach. The Laocoon group was actually found at 
Rome, in an interior apartment of one of the impe~ 
rial palaces, in a room, without a window ora sky- 
light, and where it was only visible by torches to the 
courtiers. But it needs not be said, that these are 
not the cireemstances most favourable to the growth 
of the art. It is not thus, that it can first operate on 
the public feeling, and then by a strong reaction ad- 
vance itself, under the sfimulus of a diffusive popular 
taste. Nor were the brilliant works of the best age 
of Greece thus seeluded from the public gaze. They 
were set up on lofty pedestals, in the market-place, 
the home of the news-loving Greek. The images of 
the heroes, to whom the ardentimaginations of their 
countrymen assigned the honours of an apotheosis, 
stood, as it were, lifted on rich columns of porphyry 
and marble, toward the heavens they had gone to in- 
habit. Rows of statesmen, orators, and generals sur- 
roumled the public squares and the forum; a me- 
mento to the busy throng beneath of the character 
of their fathers. The friezes of the peripteral tem- 
ples exhibited pompous sculptured trains of the men 
and.the exploits, which history or tradition had com- 
memorate. The pediments of the public buildings 
were filled up with imposin ups: marble statues 
stood aloft on the corners 0 the very 
innacle, Pausanias assures «s, that in sailing from 
ape Sanium toward the Pirezus, a distance of near 
forty miles, the mariner took for his land-mark the 
golden point of the spear and the glittering shield of 
that statue of Minerva of ivory and gold, a dazzling 
Colossus of thirty-nine feet in height, which Phidias 
had placed on the very summit of the Parthenon. If 
the opinion of the most learned writer on the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, (Quatremere de Quincy) can 
| be trusted, that noble temple was of the hypethral 
construction; the court in which the god sat upon his 
g° eous throne, was open at the top; and nothing 
ut his own heavens was permitted to cover the bead 
of the father of men and gods. Such, beneath a 
mild, transparent, exhilarating sky, were the mu- 
seumsand galleriesof Greece. The citadel of Athens 


uring the past year, by which it appears there have 


was the exhibition-room of Phidias. The clear, 


lating eclipses, the Greeks and Romans gazed on 
‘them asa disorder in the sky, and searched the en- 


elastic air and bright sun did for his statues, in the 
broad face of day, what must be effected in our cli- 
mates, in closed halls, by blinds, shutters, grounid- 
glass, baise doors, linen curtains, and every bulwark 
we can commend against frosts, mildews, and east 
winds. This unrestrained exposure, open inspec- 
tion, and daily intimacy, if we may so express it, 
with the most admirable works of art, must have pro- 
duced and nourished a sort of indigenous taste among 
the Greeks, which becomes. rare accomplishment 
in colder climates, acquired under circumstances, in 
which a small part only of the community is placed. 


fected. It is obvious that the art which was thus 
resorted to as the last guerdon of merit, the crowning 
honour of genius, courage, eloquence, and success, 
could not but be brought to-a-prompt perfection. 
There is another respect, in which the peculiar 
manners and institutions of the Greeks exercised a 
propitious influence on the progress of sculpture; it 
was through the agency of the gymnastic exercises. 
These exercises were in the highest repute; and were 
universally and enthusiastically cultivated. The bod 
was regarded, not as the slave, but as the partner o 
the mind. It is particularly recorded of Pythagoras, 


This doctrine of climates the writer confesses may 
seem singular to those who have not studied their | 
Operation. He even contends that the diminutive 
and torpid Laplander, the thick-lipped, low-browed, 
woolly-headed African, and the blooming child of 
the Caucasian race are all of one blood; that subse- 
quently operating circumstances and particulary cli- 
mate, acting through a long succession of ages, have 
produced the difference, which we now witness in 
appearance, character and capacity. This may strike 
some asa wild hypothesis, but it can be maintained 
by philosophical inferences. How indeed else shall 
we account for the wonderful contrast in the com- 
plexion and morals of the different species of the ‘hu- 
man race. We are all the progeny of one common 
father, all gifted with the same ethereal essence of 
mind—what then has so wonderfully changed the 
complexion, might also have hada corresponding 
effect upon the whole character of man. | 

The following observations of the Review in sup- | 
port of this doctriue will be read with interest, as | 
well for the facts embraced, as for the beauty of the 
composition: 

It is true, that, in modern times, for areason we 
will state, this circumstance is less decisively opera- 
tive than it was in antiquity. It is, in some degree, 
counteracted by the highly perfected state of inter- 
national communication, mentally by means of the 
press, and physically by the improved state of com- 
merce. The extraordinary facilities of communi- 
cation that now exist, have done much to make the 
distinction of climates in modern times} ss impor- 
tant than it was formerly. Of old, refisement was 
local; books scarce and dear; foreign languages lit- 
tle known; and the human mind in one pace isolated 
from the human mind in almost every aher. Arts 
were invented, and after a limited prevaience, were 
lost, discoveries and inventions in one region requir- 
ed to be discovered again, and re-invented in another. 


While the Chaldzans and Egyptians, from their 
lofty towers, were observing the heavens and caleu- 


trails of bullocks,to learn what they portended.— 
The coast of Greece, on a fair day, is in sight of that 
of Italy; and yet, if tradition say true, the Romans 
were obliged to send ten ambassadors to Athens, to 
learn their laws. Such was the state of mental in- 
tercourse. And as to physical communication, it is 
sufficievt to say, that the navigation of the high seas | 
was wholly unknown. In this state of things, all | 
the natural differences of character between nations, | 
were much more strongly marked, and permanent. | 
With our art of printing, and our mariner’s compass, | 
these differences are nota little softened away.— | 
Knowledge and art, discoveries and refinements, like / 
staple products and fruits,are transported from clime | 
to clime with astonishing rapidity. Causes of im- | 
provement may be local, but their operation is diffuse 
sive. As in our high latitudes we can furnish our | 
tables with the pine-apples, the oranges, and the | 
grapes of warmer climates, so the most unpropitious 
region may enjoy a considerable participation in the 
benefit of the mental energy developed in the most 
favoured spot. Within reasonable limits, differences | 
of climate and geographical position, which were an- 
ciently of moment, have become comparatively in- 


(as it is even of Plato, who lived in the most fastidi- 


| ous age of Grevce,) that he contended for the prize 


in wrestling. ‘These exercises were, of course, pro- 
ductive of strength, health, and by necessary conse- 
quence, of beauty; to which the Greeks paid the tri- 
bute of an admiration almost superstitious, maintain= 
ing that beauty was perfection, and in the highest 
sense using but one word for the fair and the good. 
Deeming that nature would not have exerted such 
wondrous skill in our organization, were it unworthy 
of being kept in its originally healthy aud pleasin 
state, this ancient people gave as ance | attention, an 
pains, and time, tothe exercises of the body, as to 
the culture of the mind. Hence, in promoting health, 
they promoted comeliness of form and feature. That 
they attained both objects, health as well as beau- 
ty, may be partly inferred from the fact, that se- 
veral of the most afflictive modern diseases were un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, (a circumstance 
considered important by Winckelmann, among those 
which favoured the progress of the arts of design;) 
while, after all allowance to be made for the flatter- 
ies of art, it is impossible to doubt, that the Grecian 
proportions and features were more perfect than these 
of any modern nation. Here, therefore, the artist 
was furnished with the most perfect models; and 
down to the present day, the copies in marble of the 
young men, who wrestled and threw the discus in 
the Grecian gymnasium and stadium, two thousand 
years ago, remain the best models for the scul 
tor. ‘The youthful artist, who would learnthe sym- 
metry of the human form of the present day, ean 
pursue no such study of nature. He procures a 
plaster cast of an arm or of a head of some Apollo or 
Hercules, who, after having been buried fifteen cen- 
turies, has been dug up, shattered and mutilated, in 
the ruins of a Roman bath or palace. This he stu- 
dies, thisighis school. Such was the school of Mi- 
chael Angelo. The single fragment, called the Tor- 
so, a shapeless thing, without head, arms, or legs,— 
nay, which the artist himself is, from certain appear- 
ances, supposed never to have finished, is itself call- 
ed the school of Michael Angelo, on account of the 
study which he bestowed on this one fragment of an- 
tiquity. Raphael complains in a letter still extant, 
that in representing the divine beauties of his Ma- 
donnas, he was obliged for want of modelsin nature, 
to — from the ideal image in his own mind; but 
itis plain to see, what has often been observed, that 
this ideal image, as afterwards embodied on his ean- 
vass, was borrowed from the.antique. 


As it was the public games, which contributed 
nota little to the formation of fine models of personal 
beauty, so the same games gave full opportunity to 
study these models. Sentiment varices so entirely 
from period to period, and in different countries at 
the same time, that after a lapse of ages, it sometimes 
becomes difficult to believe, that certain peculiari- 
ties in manners could ever have existed, which 
we know historically not only existed, but without 
any scandal or reproach. Most of the gymnastic ex- 
ercises were performed with very light clothing, or 
none atall. the games were, nevertheless, regarded 
as an inoffensive spectacle;—were performed before 
whatever was most grave and dignified in Greeces— 
and St. Paul in his Epistles borrows his ima ry 
and metaphorical expressions more fi requently at 
these games, than from any ether source. This then 
was the school of the artist: and his subjects were not 
Paris plaster casts of marble images, but the living 
ingenuous youth of Greece.” 


In the wonderful difference in the habits of our 


operative. The press has carried refinement into the | people contrasted with those ofthe nations just 


depths of the Hereynian forest. The banks of the | referred to, will be found the downfali of statuary— 
Elbe boast their galleries and museums, second only | in addition to the unfitness of our climete, and the . 


to those on the banks of the Tiber; and in the drea- 


riest corner of California, the solitary Franciscan 
monk colleets about him in his cell all the stores ot 
European learning. But with all the powerful in- 


old partition walls of nations, it is plain that there is | 
a certain portion of the immediate operationof a ge- 
nial climate, on the fine arts, the want of which tlie | 
press cando nothingto supply. 

When a great deed has been achieved in modern 
times, a gold medal is bestowed in a morocco case; | 
the freedom of the city is given in a snuff box; or a 
vote of thanks is passed by congress. In Greece, when 
avictor at the Olympic games came home to his own 
town, the city gates were not theught worthy to let 
him in;a breach in the walls was made to admit him; 
pompous sacrifices and games followed; and his sta- 
tues adorned the market-place. Children were not 
left to spelt out the history of their country, or «he 
exploits of their fathers, in compends and abridg- | 
ments, but wherever they turned their eyes, in the 
hall at home, in the streets and squares abroad, it 
spoke to their senses, and awed and delighted them 
in brass and marble, twice the source of undying fame, ; 


once to the men whose memory was thus preserved, 
and again to the artist by whose genius this was ef 


fluence of the press in breaking down some of the | ¢ 


lack of such marble as the Parian, and that of the 
celebrated Mount Pentelican, both betty: adapted 
to statuary than any hitherto discovered in is coun- 


Perhaps it is to be regretted that the art of statua- 
ry is not cultivated in thiscountry. Itisa high and 
ennobling faculty that can give to inanimate gone 
the form and the features of majestic man, anj jt 
would be a delightful spectacle to witness in the hdls 
of our public buildings, the marble figures of the 
patriot dead. According to the writer in the Re- 


view, there are but three statutes of eminence in the ~ 


country—each representing the figure of Washing- 
ton. The first of these is from the chisel of Chan- 
try, the most renowned living artist of the day, and 
is erected in Boston—the second was procured seve- 
ral years ago by the legislature of North Carolina, 
and is from the chisel of Canova. The third is an 
ornament of Virginia, and models the features and 


} the figure of-her greatest son. 
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We trust the example of these states may be imi- 


tated by others not less distinguished for their patri- 
_pic sense, and the affection ‘they feel for their emi- 


nent sons. 


In speaking of Irving’s new work, the ‘* Voyages 
and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus,” 
the editor of the National Gazette says, it is caleu- 
4ated to afford lively pleasure to all readers. The 
narrative is described as possessing all the fascination 


: : of the celebrated author’s manner, and all the inte- 


pest of romance. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

The Harpers have just issued the fifteenth number 
of their valuable Family Library. It embraces a 
faithful reprint of the ‘ Narrative and Discoveries 
in the Polar Seas,” from the pens of Professors Les- 
lie and Jameson, and Mr. Hugh Murray, illustrated 
with plates. The following short extract from the 
preface, explainsin a comprehensive manner the na~ 
ture and value of the publication. 

‘The narrative of these voyages has been any 
‘drawn from the most authentic sources, by Mr. Hugh 
Murray; and the most distinguished men of science 
in Scotland have lent their aid to illustrate that won- 
derful order of nature which prevails within the Are- 
tic Circle. Professor Leslie has commenced the vo- 
lume with a full examination of the Climate and its 
Phenomena,—subjects so prominent in those high 
Jatitades, that, without a preliminary knowledge of 
them, the progress of discovery would be but imper- 
fectly understood. A general Survey of all that is 
known of the Geological Structure of the same inte- 
resting regions is given by professor Jameson. The 
chapter on Naturci History, though it treats the sub- 
ject rather in a popular than in a scientific manner, 
‘has received the careful revision of a distinguished 


naturalist.” 

The map embraces an area of the northern regions 
from lat. 50 to 82, and lon. from 74 E. to 115 W. 
which of course embraces all Capt. Parry’s disco- 
veries, as well as those of Sir John Franklin on his 
first expedition to the Coppermine River. We again 
eommend this work to public patronage. 


LONDON LITERARY SOUVENIR. 

We have been favoured with a volume of this an- 
nual fer 1831, and take pleasure in commending it 
as one of the most beautiful that has yet fallen under 
our notice. The engravings, twelve in number, 
which it contains, are unsurpassed by any thing in 
the art; several of them are admirable. The literary 
portion of the Souvenir, so far as we are capable of 
judging from the hasty perusal we found leisure to 
devote to it, is not so remarkable for merit.as the 
contributions of the previous volumes; yet it embra- 
ces many excellent productions. Among the names 
of the writers, we perceive those of Alaric A. Watts, 
Mary Howitt, Miss Landon, the author of Richelieu, 
Miss Jewsbury, J. G. Whittier, W. C. Bryant, and 
Richard Penn Smith—the three last, American wri- 
ters. The prose story of the latter gentleman is a 
highly creditable production, and the ‘poem of Mr. 
Whittier is the most beautiful piece in the volume. 
It is entitled the Indian Girl’sLament. The follow- 
ing are it§ concluding lines: 

Where are they now?—Around the changed .and 
stranger peopled isle, 

A thousand graves are strewn beneath the mournful 
Autumn’s smile; 


The bow of strength is buried, with the calumet and. 


spear, 
And the spent arrow slumbereth, forgetful of the 
deer; 
‘The last canoe is rotting, by the lake it glided o’er, 
‘Where dark-eyed maidens sweetly sang its welcome 
from the shore; 
The footprints of the hunter-race from all the hills 
are gone,— 
Their offerings to the spirit-land have left the altar- 
stone; 
“The ashes of the council-fire have no abiding token, 
The song of war hath died away—the Powwah’s 
charm is broken;— 
‘The startling war-whoop cometh not upon the loud 
clear air,— 
The ancient woods are vanishing—the Pale ones ga- 
ther there! 
‘And who is left to mourn for this‘—A solitary one, 
“Whose life is waning unto death, like yonder sinking 


A broken reed blighted flower—that lingers still 
‘To mourn its faded sisterhood, and wrestle with the 
‘Le! rote Spirit Land I hear the music of the 
“The 0: Away of the loved are beaming from the 


_A voice isin the autumnal wind—it calleth me away! | 


Ere the cheek hath lost its freshness, and the ‘raven 
tress is gray;— : 
the weight of years has bowed me, or the sunny 
eye is dim, 
e Father of my people is calling me to him! — 
Bryant’s production is not equal to this, but if our 
recollection serves, we have seen the stanzas to which 
his name igattached somewhere else, and much doubt 
its emanating from the author of ‘the Evening 
Wind.” At all events, it is gratifying to see the avi- 
dity with which the editors of foreign magazines and 
annuals give place to‘the productions of American 
writers, especially as in the case before us, when 
they are at least equal if not superior to productions 
from English authors of note in the same volume.— 
The Souvenir may be had at McKewan’s, 66 Chesnut 
street. 


-JULIAN—A TRAGEDY. 

Having derived pleasure from its perusal, we are 
thankful to the gentleman who sent us a copy of this 
production. It is understood to be from the pen of 
Charles J. Ingersoll, and will not impair the charac- 
ter of that gentleman for intellect and acquirements. 
True, the piece does not strike us as calculated for 
success upon the stage, but it is written with force 
and beauty, and as a literary composition, puts to 
shame many a performance that has been forced into 
representation by more noted playwrights. The his- 
tory from which the tragedy takes its origin is briefly 
as follows: 

“During the wars waged by the Western Roman 
Empire against Persia, the Emperor Valerian, after 
being defeated by Sapor, King of Persia, was taken 
prisoner, by perfidious means, and treated with refi- 
ned cruelty :—made to serve as the King’s footstool, 
exposed to popular outrage, kept in captivity till 
his death, flayed alive, and salted, so as to expire in 
excruciating torments; his skin then tanned, painted, 
and nailed to a palace wall. 

‘‘Julian the apostate, some timeafterwards, under- 
took his celebrated expedition against Persia; having 
with him, as commander of the Roman cavalry, Hor- 
misdas, a Persian prince, who had deserted his 
country, and been promoted by Constantine, the un- 
cle of Julian. An attempt by Persian spies, on the 
fidelity of Hormisdas, failed; but Julian abandoned 
the siege of Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, burned 
his Jarge fleet, and marched his army to the interior, 
where they were continually harassed and reduced, 
though always victorious, till the Emperor himself 
was mortally wounded by an arrow. Apprized that 
speedy dissolution would ensue, he drew the arrow 
from his side, and ‘expired in the arms of victory, 
philosophizing on death and fame. The army im- 
mediately proffered the Roman Empire to Sallust, a 
duke and prefect of Gaul, and an eminent member 
of the Christian sect, then establishing itself through- 
out the Roman possessions—who at once declined it; 
whereupon the soldiers proclaimed Jovian Emperor. 
He commanded the imperial guard, and was a dis- 
solute soldier, whose only service consisted in lead- 
ing the remnant of the army home; where he soon 
died, and was succeeded as Emperor by Valentine, 
commander of the Targeteersin Julian’s army.” 

To these historical characters and events, the fic- 
titious additions of Zopyrus, the son of Hormisdas, 
Esther, his wife, Sophia, his daughter, Ishmael, a 
soothsayer, Thersites, Valentine and Cheops, sol- 
diers, have been made by the author, whe describes 
himself as a young essayist, who, discarding lovers 
and villains, attempts to develope ambition, patriot- 
ism and pride. We have mentioned the composition 
as containing many energetic passages, and have only 
space to-day for the following by way of illustration. 
It is a portion of a scene in which Zopyrus, the son 
of Hormisdas, attempts to assassinate the Emperor 
Julian. He had been detected asa Persian spy, and 
was brought by his father to the feet of Julian to ask 
forgiveness. 

[As ‘Zopyras and Hormisdas rise from Julian’s 


fect, Zopyrus attempts to assassinate Julian, but is 
prevented by Hormisdas, whowrests the dagger from 


ormisdas. Traitor and parricide! This thy gra- 
titude? 


Nay, plunge the infernal poniard in my heart 


| Rather than his, our generous benefactor! 


Jovian. Assassin! die—be mine the sword to smite 

And sweep thee, monster, from the earth—die, wretch ! 

Sophia. Spare him! Oh, spare him! Let me stay 
thine arm. 


Ab, let not blood of mine by thee be shed! pod 


[As Jovian rashes on Zopyrus to kill him, Sophia 
throws herself into Jovian’s arnis, and prevents hin. } 
Valentine. Then wast I-rid ‘the world of such a 


viper. 
Ishmael. Not while his faithful slave may inter- 


pose 
His naked bosom to thy murderous blows. 
puts himejf between Valentine and Zo- 
yrus. 


Valentine. Fool-ha-dy caitiff, stand aside—avaunt! 
Or I will sever thee fom top to toe. 


Zopyrus. Shield ue not, Ishmael, I want no shel- 
ters 
But hurl defiance in tese minions’ teeth— 
Curse on my arm tha fnissed their tyrant’s heart. 
Think ye, base parasie of ill-got power, 
That fear’s an inmateof this unarmed breast; 
Or this eve blenches vhen your weapons-flash? 
Strike, slaves, I dare you; butcher me at once, 
Or send me forth-to jublic execution: 
Racked and dismemlzred, with my latest gasp - 
I will defy and curse he power of Rome. 
Jovian. Demoniac nurderer! 
Valentine. Thus take thy doom! 
[Jovian and Valenine rush together on Zopyrus. 
Hormisdas interpose. 
—— Not inhis father’s blasted sight: hold, 
old! 
Till I have plucked te eyes from out my head, 
And torn my heart avay—My son, my son! | 
Zopyrus. Ye robber Romans! do your worst—ye 
ruffians. 
I.am no son of any Foman slave. 
Sallust. I must bepeak forbearance, gentlemen, 
Lest this assassinatio, justily 
The foul attempt at fother-———Nay, forbear. 
Julian. Infuriate yuth, I pardon thee once more; 
Again for thy much @traged father’s sake: 
Go hence, a monumat of Roman clemency. 
Zopyrus. Tormenor of mankind,—my country’s 
plague, 
Ambition’s toy, and Superstition’s fool, 
Fit archetype of overeaching Rome, 
With fame inebriatcand begrimed with gore 
Commenting the vaiglorious pyramid 
Which lifts thy ironseptre high above 
The prostrate nation.trodden down by thee— 
Here, to thy beard, ‘yow that bloody hate, 
That national and ewplasting hate 
Which Persians their mothers’ milk imbibe 
Which in my bones ad marrow thrills against thee: 


AUS MARIUS. 


We were gratilie: ‘to perceive so large and re- 
spectable an andien@ at the Arch street theatre on 
Wednesday evening on the occasion of the first 
performance of thy new tragedy, Caius Marius, 
from the pen of a bllow citizen, and one who had 
hitherto distinguishd himself as an American wri- 
ter. Such a hous; on such an occasion, puts to 
flight the assertion T Philadelphians are dead to 
native merit, and fed no fostering interest in the ap- 
preciation of dometic genius. We were glad to 
see among the audience many whose visits to the 
theatre are few and ar between, and who went with 
a lively and patriotic sense of the merits of the wri- 
ter whose production was to be submitted for the 
first time to the public, for approval or otherwise, 
and with a hope that the dramatic literature of the 
country might be elevated by the accession to its 
stores of this production. We believe we express 
the opinions of at least four-fifths of the audience, 
when we say that hope was fully realized. The 
piece was highly successful, and, in our judgment, 
embodies more finished, forcible and effective writ- 


ing, than any dramatic production of native origin , 


that has been produced in this city for many years. 
Several of the scenes are sketched with much power 
—particularly those of the two last acts, ‘The inte- 
rest of the story is kept up throughout, and the entire 
piece appears to us calculated to “live and win an- 
plause upon the stage.” 


_'There may be those who will see glaring defects 
in this producti: *. Envy on the one hand, prejudice, 
ill nature and anti-American feeling on the other, 
will purposely forget that a first representation is al- 
ways under disadvantages to the author—that the 
players have not yet perfectly committed their parts 


to memory, and frequently substitute awkward phra- 


ses to cover their omissions—that the supernumera- 
ries are not properly drilled into their movements, 
and that it requires long practice and frequent repre- 
sentation to have all the lights and shadows properly 
cast, and brought out in conformity to the wishes and 
intentions of the author. Allowing for these disad- 
vantages, Caius Marius deserves high praise, and we 
take.pleasare in awarding it with a liberal hand. it 
is time that we had begun to shake off some of our sub- 
serviency to foreign dramatic sources and criticism, 


= 
dence than a cultivation of our‘own writers, and an 
appreciation ef our own mind. 
Mr. Forrest personated the hero in a 

manner, and Mrs. Sharpe was ex¢ellent as Martha. 
The piece was repeated for the third time on Mons 
day evening, for the benefit of theauthor. Although 
the weather was very inauspicious, the beneficiary 
was greeted by a large and fashionable audience, who 
attested their admiration of his production by the 
most enthusiastic applause. 


** Tanered, King of Sicily,” a new tragedy, by the 
author of Metamora, was produced for the first time 
at the Tremont theatre, on Tuesday last. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the London Forget-Me-Not. 


THE MODERN ULYSSES. 

** Not sooner was the hatchment mounted over the 
portico of Beechwood Hall, announcing that its late 
proprietor, Sir John Denyers, was dead, and that his 
widow had succeeded to the splendid mansions and 
broad lands, than it was hailed, as the signal for at- 
tack, by all the unmarried men within the circum+ 
ference of twenty miles, They flocked to her by 
scores, arrayed in the morning cloak of condolence, 
endeavouring to smuggle in their love under the dis- 
guise of sympathy. Her lawyer, a hale bachelor of 
sixty, requested she would do him the honour to con- 
sider him less in the light of a professional adviser 
than a friend zealous for her interests; and would fain 
have presented her with a title to his services in his 
shrivelled hand; but he had already given her a sur- 
feit of parchment; and the man of law discovered 
that, although his suit had frequently been successful 
in those courts where the presiding goddess is repre- 
sented to be blind, it was quite another thing to plead 
his cause before a woman with her eyes open. In 
fact, ere she had worn the weeds of widowhood for 
six week, her paths were beset, and her dwelling be- 
sieged; and never, certainly, had woman a better 
chance of mending her luck, for there was not one of 
the whole five and forty lovers who was not willing 
to stake his life upon the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of his affection. She could not open a window 
‘in her house, but'a myriad of billets-doux came 
showering into it like a snow-storm. She could not 


{ take a walk in her most private grounds, but a lover 


; started from behind every bush, and flung himself 
;upon his knees in the path before her. Others, 
‘again, affecting bucolics, would wander forth into . 
| the fields, crook in hand, and carve her name upon 
every tree, to the great endangerment of her timber. 
Every domestic in her household was bribed by ohe 
or ot of her suitors, and she was under the conse- 
| quent necessity of changing her establishment twice 
a-year, from the lady’s maid to the stable-boy.— 
While, however, there exists not a rebel in the cita- 
‘del of the heart, the fortress will hold out long 
against external assaults; and the widow had got some 
antediluvian notion into her head about ‘ first love,’ 
‘respect for the memory of the dead,’ &e. which, 
althéugh, no doubt, extremely silly, had the effect of 
disfaclining her from a second ‘speculation in the 
hazardous adventure of matrimony. As the number 
of her suitors increased, their individual chances of 
success, of course, diminished, and their audacity 
being in the exact ratio of their despair, her own 
mansion was no sanctuary against the intrusion of 
her unbidden guests. The matchless impudence of 
one of her visiters deserves particular record. It 
happened that on one day the widow went out, for 
several hours, ‘to call ona friend at some distance, 
leaving only two male domestics, the butler and a 
footboy, in the house. ‘Towards evening, a horse- 
man rode up tothe hall door, and applied himself 
with more than ordinary energy to the knocker. He 
was a tall, military-looking personage, with a cast of 
features which might have been termed handsome, 
but for a certain cynical expression, which much de- 
tracted from their pleasing effect. 

The stranger flung his rein to the boy, desiring 
him to take his horse to the stable and have it well 
fed aud littered down for the niglit, and then stalked 
into the house, and, notwithstanding reiterated an- 
nouncements from the servants in chorus of ‘ Mis- 
tress is not at home, sir,’ stopped not until he reach- 
ed the dining-parlour, when, turning to the butler, 
who had followed him, he said, ‘Here, let that valise 
be taken up into her ladyship’s chamber, and let a 
fire be lit there, for it’s rather cool.’ ‘ Very coal, 
indeed,’ said the domestic, applying the epithet to the 
speaker and not to the weather, and was meditating 
some impertinent observation, when the stranger’, 
carelessly, as if it had been his handkerchief, drew a 
pas from each pocket, and placed it on the table 

eforehim. The butler, who had a mortal dread of 
fire-arms, quitted the apartment in haste, a8 if to do 
the stranger’s bidding, but, in reality, t¢ commun)- 
cate to his feHow-domestics, the females, his suspi- 
cions of the characterof the guest. Their conversa- 
‘tion was, however, soon interrupted by the violent 
ringing of the bell; and it was some time before 
Geoffry could summon courage t0 answer it. ‘Your 

leasure, sir?’ said he, re-enteting the a 
our. ‘Some dinner!’ responded the other. The 
butler paused, but, at length, said, * Very sorry, sir, 
but we have not got any thing in the house.” “Then 


and nothing will sooner effect our literary indepen- | 


; -yard,’ was the reply, ‘let me 
brotied in half an hour.” ‘Phe other 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


stared, but the stranger’s eyes happening to fall upon 

the pistols, Geoffry ane’ to understand the appeal, 

and, being anxious to go off first, hurried out to coun- 

sel the sacrifice of a chicken to their common safety. | 
Tn the course of the half hour, the dish was smoking 
before the guest, who, having no notion of glasses 
being placed on the table for the mere purpose of 
Ormament, pronounced the monosyllable ‘Wine.’— 
‘If you please, sir,’ said Geoffry, ‘we can’t get at 
any, for mistress has got the key of the wine-cellar 
inher pocket.’ ‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed the other, 
‘ who ever heard of a wine-cellar with only one key? 
—why, keys in a great man’s house are like pistols, 
there are always two of a pattern.’ The allusion had 
effect; Geoffry vanished in an instant, and shortly re- 
appeared as Ganymede. In a few minutes afterwards, 
the noise of wheels announced the return of Lady 
Denyers, who, on being informed of the stranger’s 
arrival, like a woman of spirit, went straight into the 
dining-room to demand an explanation. On the 
next instant, the servants heard a loud scream from 
their mistress, and, concluding that she was murder- 
ed, they, very dutifully, ran out of the house, and set 
off at full speed, each ina different direction, for the 
doctor. It seemed that no sooner had the lady cast 
her eyes upon her visiter, than she uttered a piercing 
shriek, and sank upon the carpet. Now, when a 
man faints away, the approved method of treatment 
iz to kick and cuff him till he recover; but with a 
woman the case is somewhat different. ‘The stranger 
raised her in his arms, threw half a glass of water in 
her face, and poured the remainder down her throat, 
and, at last, sueceeded in restoring the patient. 

‘And is it really you, Sir John?’ exclaimed the 

lady, when she became somewhat tranquil. ‘Ay, in 
very deed, Caroline,’ was the reply; ‘ghosts do not 
drink Madeira and devour chickens.’ ‘Then you 
were not killed and caten by those frightful Ashan- 
tees’? ‘You greatly -wrong that very respectable and 
rauch slandered people,’ said Sir John; ‘they have 
better tastes, and preferred my society to my flesh, 
insomuch that I had some difficulty in escaping from 
their hospitalities.’ ‘I hope, my dear,’ said the lady, 
‘you were duly sensible of their attentions?’ ‘I. was 
very near being insensible to them and every thing 
else, for the worthy gentleman who did me the ho- 
nour to engross my society, seeing me determined 
on quitting him, followed me as far as he could, and 
then fired a parting salute from his musket, into which 
he had, inadvertently, put a bullet, and left me with 
halfan ounce of lead inmy shoulder.’ ‘O dear!’ ex- 
claimed the lady, ‘how very horrid! and did you 
walk all the way in that state’? ‘I did not walk two 
hundred yards, my love, for I fell into a bush, ex- 
hausted from loss of blood, when I was picked up by 
an Ashantee damsel of sixty, whose charms would 

have made your ladyship jealous, and who extracted 

the ball, puta plaster of herbs to my wound, and 

smuggled me down to Cape Coast Castle, where I 
found the report of my death so well authenticated, 

that | was challenged by an Hibernian brother officer 
for presuming to doubt it.” ‘And were you so rash 
as to fight with him?’ ‘ No, for I had not time, being 
anxious to embark for England, to relieve your 
anxieties and to save my executors as much trouble 
as possible. But how is my nephew?’ .*0O, in 
high health, and inconceivably vain of the title.’— 
‘1am sorry for that, because I have not quite done 
with it.” At this moment a noise was heard in 
the passage, occasioned by the return of the do- 
mestics bringing with them the Posse comitatus and 
fourteen of the lady’s lovers, who, taking it for 
granted that the ferocions ruflian would have escaped 
before their arrival, valiantly rushed to her rescue. 

When, however, they heard the voice of the intru- 
der in the parlour, it became a point of precedence 
among them which should enter first: at length, a 
clown, in the back ground, pressing forward to get 
a glimpse of what was going on, inadvertently applied 
the stimulus of a pitchfork to the rear of the man be- 
fore him, who, communicating the op nice to the 
next, it passed on to the van, and they ail blundered 
into the room; where, to their utter astonishment, 
they beheld the living Sir John tete-a-tete with his 
lady. Doubtless, you will conclude the baronet en- 
acted Ulysses on the occasion, and drove out his ri- 
vals at point of sword. Credit me, reader, he did no 
such thing; he was an old soldier and a man of the 
world, and knew better than to make enemies of 
fourteen blockheads; so he ordered up a dozen of 
claret, and they made a night of it.” 

From the Constellation. 
. NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


New York, Jan. Sd, 1831. 
Dzan Tim,—It is a pretty considerable time since 
I wrote you, but you cant say of my pistolary cor- 
respondence as one of our New York editors said the 
other day of the President’s Message. Whatdo you 
think that was? Why he said as how ‘“* The creat 
vica” of that popvlar document was its an I 
wotider what he’d say to old malachi nolion’s barn 
‘which was 100 and 40 feet loag the last time I saw 
it. I guess the old man would hop up a bit, if the 
_king himself was to tell him it was a great vice in his 
barn ’cause he could stow more hay in’t than in two 
common sized barns, and have room enuff for his 
stalks and his salt hay besides. That’s my idea of 
messages—I say let ’em be long enuff to hold all the 
Presidetit has got to say and notleave any thing to be 
stacke:! out over winter. 
Ive had a world of ience since I wrote you 
last. I've been irto almost every hole and corner in 
the city, all the museums, the circusses, theatres and 


every other place but the jale. I’ve ma to keep 
out of that, though one feller tried plagy hard to put 
mein. This New York is aqueerer and queerer 
place the longer I stay in’t atd the more I see of 
their manners and customs. Some of ’em are plagy 
curous as you shall heer. 

I was sittin down to the firetosting my shins last 
friday night which you know vas the tale eend of the 

ear, when my landlady said tcme, says she, ‘‘Enoch 
you going to make any call: to-morrow?” ‘Calls 
marm,” says I, ** I guess 1 dor’t understand you.”— 
‘¢ Why bless my stars!” says Nes. Fritter, that’s the 
name of the woman I borde with, ‘* you Yankees 
never keep new years till yougome to new York.” 
‘¢No marm,” says I, ‘* but vé keeps thanksgivin, 
and that’s more than you do.” I guess the old lady 
was a leetle bit miffed at this, for she did’nt give us 
nothing very marvellous last tanksgivin. However 
she kind of come to, and pattiig me on the back just 
as though I was a pet calf, ‘* 7M tell you what ’tis 
Enoch,” says she, ** you mnst brush up to-morrow 
and go and see the gals, the gentlemen all call on 
them new years and you will get more good things 
than you ever did at a yanke« thanksgivin in your 
life.” 

I thought the old lady was tyin to joke me, but 
when I went to bed I axed th¢ feller that sleeps in 
the same room with me if it vas a fact, and he said 
it was, and if [ didnt eall on evry gal [ knew on new 
year’s day they’d cut my acquaitance the whole year 
arter. Jist tell your Sally of nat, and as I cant call 
on her myself, give her the conpliments of the sea- 
son for me. I know she hatescompliments, but it’s 
all the fashion here to complinent the ladies new 
years day. I guess they neeiita plagy site more 
than the yankee gals they laff 4 so much. Well I 
lay thinkin the matter over aid contriving what I 
should ware and what I shouldiay, when I heard the 
darndest racket in the street rie under my winder 
you ever heard in your life. 

I jumped up to see what waszoinon. There was 
much as a hundred fellers, all orts, sizes and colors, 
marchin through the street witl tin-pails and shovels 


sorts of musikal impliments beating, blowing, 
screaming and bawling ten tim:s louder than a con- 
sort of cats or a meetin-house full of niggers. I 
could’nt imagine what under tle canopy was to pay, 
when my roommate said *twas tie Calicothumpins or 
some such Duchified name, wlo always went round 
‘New Year’s eve to kick up a llification. I guess 
the selectmen of our town woud’nt allow sich doins 
there, but they’re a queer set o folks in New York. 
The people are the most suverm part of the commu- 
nity here xcept the hogs, and hey run about and 
turn up their noses to jist whonthey please. If I 
belonged to the Corporation ’é point a field-driver 
in less than no time. | 

When I got up in the morninthere was blac Sal 
the cook and her 3 children allstandin at_ my door. 
1 axed em what they wanted, wlen the hole concern 
showed their ivory and sung outhappy new yer mas- 
sa! Itold ’em I wished ’em ithousand—Sal said 
she did’nt want that, but wanted a shillin a piece for 
her and her children. That another New York 
fashion. thinks I, to spunge us Yankees out of our 
money. ‘They crowded se beer so tight that I 
could’nt shave with no comfort,and so to get rid of 
em I gave em a cent picce and aa empty blackin bot- 
tle worth four pence happenny. After I got shaved 
and dressed, I made some further inquiries about 
this same custom of makin calls on New Years, and 
being satisfied it wasa varsal custom, at about 9 
o’clock I started out. pate 

Vhere want a single store open—it looked jist like 
Sunday, xcept the streets were full of men and no | 
women. ‘This I accounted for pretty naterally, the | 
last were all at home and the first were goin round | 
toseeem. IL had made a memorandum of my fe- 
male acquaintancee—there was jist six of em and 1 
old made. 1 went to see Mrs. Muggins first, who 
is the wife of a grocer that keeps next door to us. 
She bords out like every body else in New York. | 
When I got there she want quite dressed, and so 1. 
set down in one room while she was riggin in the 
next. [looked round but did’nt see nothin thanks- 
givinish. I began to think I was too early, for 
the servant gal was brushin up the fioor and I had 
to setin all her dust and take it. I waited about 
half an hour longer and then told the gal I guessed | 
I’de be off. She run into the bed room to tell her 
mistress, but [ thought she might come out to see 
me half dressed which would be hy rribly mortifyin, 
and so I sung out happy new year and cut and run. 

After waiting an hour-or so, I made my second 
call—not on Mrs. Mugeins, for Idon’t believe she 
got dressed till next day. The women folks were 
all ready to see company here and had a table full of 
eake, wine and whisky punch. I took a swig of the 
punch and drank to our better acquaintance and they 
all smiled and seemed dreadfully pleased. ‘The gals 
were tolerable good looking for city gals, but they 
looked so plagy old I shouldn’t like to marry ’em, 
though the old woman has said as much to me as I 
might if Iwas a mindto, But St the next house 
where I went wasa darned pretty gal—almost as 
handsum as your Sally. She u:s up to fun I guess, 
and knowsathingor?. After [hadchatted a leetle 
about the weather and compliments of the season, 
says she, ‘‘my dear Enoch, what will you take that’s 
good.” Itold her I did’nt care what and then she 
took up a plate full of mushrogns aSI thought, and 
says she you shall have a kiss Enoch: By the gor- 
ry ! how my month watered at the invitation, I 


and tongs and warming-pans aid fish-horns, and all | i 


not so fast that I did’nt catch her, and smack both 
sides her cheeks pretty considerably 1-tell you. 
You no need to say any thing to your Sally about this, 
for it is nothin but one of their foolish New Year 
customs and she might fret about it, and make her- 
self uneasy. 

The fact is I didn’t lose my heart or my senses all 
day long, though I saw lots of fellers in the after- 
noon walking Virginia fence and some at the corners 
holdin up a post. I made one mistake however, I 

t into a wrong house, ay * the name on the 

oor was the same as the Mr. John Smith where I 
was going to call, The lady was hot in the room 
when I wentin. I thought it was best to make the 
most of my time and so helped myself to a glass of 
wine and a piece of cake. Just as I begun to eat 
Mrs. Smith comes in; I saw my mistake at once, but 
my mouth was so full I could’nt tell her of it. I 
slipped back my glass on to the table as sly as I 
could, an kept bowin an bowin to the lady till I 
backed my way out of the room, when I made my 
— as fast as my legs would carry me. 

There was one other leetle scrape I got into du- 
ring the day which I’ will tell you. One old duch 
lady where I called filled the pockets of my ropper 
chock full of cookees as she called em, which are a 
kind of lappin sweet jonny cake as big as a flounder. 
I guess she gave me as muchas 20 onem. I[hadn’t 
got fur from her house afore I stubbed my toe in 
crossin a gutter and upset my apple cart assleek asa 
whistle. {went sprawling one way, my hat anoth- 
er, and my cookees another. In less than a giffee, a 
whole lot of boys was onthe spot and scrabblin for 
the cookees. I knocked down 3 ov em, but they 
eat up more than half ov my New Year presents be- 
forel gotem backagin. ‘These New York boys are 
_ of” the old sarpint, and don’t Know manners at 
all. 

I believe Ihave told you all my adventures on New 
Year’s day. I like this custom of treating once a 
year all round, though some of the fashionable folks 
here have set their faces against it and are going to 
try to brake it up. What do you think their reason 
is? cause *tis expensive? no, cause *tis inconvenient? 
no, you couldn’t gess in a week of Saturdays and so 
I'll tell you—cause it is unginteel. Now itthis dont 
beet the duch my name aint Enoch. 

I should like to see some of these would be quali- 
ty folks who set up their Ebenezers in this style and 
ax em who they are an who their grandfathers were, 
aye, or their fathers either. We should’nt go back 
far afore Enoch ‘Timbertoes could boast as regular 
bilt pedigree as any on em. If my father was a far- 
mer theirs ware tailers or taller chandlers. The 
only difference is, sir sticks to his plow and aint 
ashamed of his dirty hands, while some of these 
city gentry when they get rich, are so mighty 
grand, they throw off their leather aperns and sink 
the mechanic at once. But Pll tell you what ’tis, 
this sort of tagrag-and-bobtail nobility wont take in 
this publican country, or my name aint 

ENOCH 'TLIMBERTOES, 
thats all. 


P. S. One of the gals I went to see New Year’s 
Day, sent word to the door she want to home, and so 
I left my card, but didn’t know there was any thing 
but my name on’t. I went to see her again yester- 
day, and she looked plaguy pokerish at me which 
made meask of her what was the matter: She said 
I was an impudent feller and didn’t know hettykett, 
and then showed me my card. By golly ! how | 
laffed when I saw what was on’t. You know the bre- 


men geese Nat Porter wanted me to bye for his old 
made ant? Well{f made a memorandum of it and 
stuck it in my pocket book and it was that are very 
piece of paper I left at that gals. On one side was 
Enoch ‘Timbertoes as large as life and on the other 3 
geese and L gander. It was jist upon her for trying 
to be so mighty ginteel, want it? 


From the Court Journal. 
PRIVATE APARTMENTS OF WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 
* * * * Atone angle of this room of ingeni- 


ous and lovely devices (St. George’s Hall,) is a se- | 


cret door, leading to along narrow passage, the con- 
cealed or private communication between the state 
apartments and the private staterooms of the Kin 
the extravagant gloriesof which have ereated such a 
general desire to behold them. They have been her- 
metically sealed—not Hydra could have guarded 
them so well, nor could the possession of the Au- 
reus, Ramus, the ‘‘ frondescit virga metalla,” have 
— the Proserpine to a permission to behold 
them. 

Entering, however, by the secret door, into the 
passage, the other extremity leads into the King’s 
octagon room. This, as its name indicates, has eight 
sides. It isan elegant though plain Gothic room, 
the ceiling rising like the top of a tent into a point, 
from which is suspended a chandelier over a round 
table. This was the King’s small dining-room. It 
occupies the area of the great octagon or Brunswick 
tower, which forms so conspicuous an object in the 
view of the castle from the London road. 

Entering this room from the passage in question, 
the eye is charmed by the exceedingly beautiful view 
which the windows afford of the two terraces, the 
gardens, and the rich and lovely scenery to the 

orth and to the East of the castle. The other rooms 
confine the sight to one of these two beautiful land- 
scapes, but this room being at the corner of the buil- 


sprang at her and she dropped the plate and run, but 


ding and angular, the two scenes burst upon the sight 
| in blended magnificence, and withdraw the spectator 


from therecollection that he entered intent upon wit- 
nessing the most luxurious imaginings of the human 
mind. As soon as he is able to recover his enrap- 
tured senses, turning directly round, the eye is daz- 
zled by the stream of splendour which bursts 
upon it from the suite of rooms seen through the 
vista of the line of doorways by which they com- 
municate. For many seconds, nothing can be seen 
distinctly—the sudden change, from the beau- 
ties of nature to the magnificence of humanart, over- 
powersthe mind—the spectator is rivetted to the 
spot—a stream of golden light—** one liquid sheet 
of burning gold,” dazzles the senses, until the 


of its pleasure. 

The first room is the great dining room. It is of 
pure gothic, in excellent taste; for though the point- 
ed arches, the ribs of the paneilings, the groins, 
and all the prominent parts are of burnished gold, 
the divisions are so large, and the style so bold, that 
they are appropriate to a dining room, more than to 
drawing rooms, which require greater nicety and 
more elaborate refinement of decoration. The ground 
work is a sortof fawn-colour, which, with the gold, 
is finely relieved by the dark oaken frame work of 
the gothic panels. A bay-window illumines this su- 
perb banquetting room. It is hung with red drape- 
riesand gold fringe. The carpet is crimson, in large 
squares. ‘lhe furniture consists of a very long and 
rich dining-table, numerous splendid chairs, three 
superb or-molu side-boards, one of extreme length, 
or-molu wine or ice-tubs, mirrors, a rich clock on 
the mantel piece, several bronzes, a superbjlamp on a 
marble or schagliola shaft: but it would exceed thrice 
our limits were we to attempt to describe one tithe 
of the vases, bronzes, and splendid objects of vertu 
by which these chambers of more than oriental luxu- 
ry are adorned. Suffice it to attempt to give, of the 
apartments themselves, as accurate an idea as can be 
conveyed by description. Imagination ean scarcely 
equal their splendour. 

The next room is by far the most superb of the 
whole. Contrivances of splendour seemed exhaust- 
ed in the preceding apartments; but they are infinite- 
ly surpassed by the principal or crimson drawing- 
room. We should suppose the rooms om they are 
not very different in size) to average about seventy 
feet by thirty each. 

The splendours of this room set description at de- 
fiance. It is spacious and well-proportioned, and 
lighted by an immensely large and deeply receding 
gothic bay-window, of beautiful divisions, the plate- 
glasses of which reflect the light upon the decorations 
with an almost miraculous effect. ‘The ceiling is of 
burnished and dead gold, in very massive devices, 
consisting of scrolls and thick foliage, of which the 
acanthus and lotus leaves form a principal part. It is 
extremely costly and beautiful. The walls consist 
of deep rose-coloured or light crimson satin, worked 
in flowers, and enclosed in panels in golden frames, 
broad, and richly wrought. The Persian earpet is 
of abrown with a purple tinge, and the whole of the 
colours associate and blend together, and also with 
the decorations and furniture, producing a unity of 
effect. The large white marble chimney-piece bears 
several bronzes and ornaments, and a very large 
vase, upon a high shaft of a Grecian marble column, 
| stands in the centre of the bay window. The furni- 
ture is almost redundant in this room, but it is of a 
splendid description, superbly wrought and orna- 
mented, of fine classic outline, and much of it made 
of a wood very beautiful, but of which we know not 
the name, never, to our recollection, having seen any 
specimen of it in the houses of the nobility. We 
were struck by the sight of his late Majesty’s grand 
horizontal piano standing in the centre of the room, 
the spot on which he had so often been amused by 
playing on it. 

‘The next room is the library. Its bay window is 
larger and deeper than that of the preceding rooms, 
but its shape is not so handsome. It has near it a 
seccnd chimney-piece, of black marble with gold, to 
enable a person to study near the light. It is rich 
and beautiful in its fittings, which resemble in style 
those of the crimson drawing-room, differing chiefly 
in colour, which is green. The effect is extremely 
beautiful, and the room, in any-mansion or palace in 
Europe, would be called superb; but the eye has been 


§— | so satiated with the more gorgeous pon, ipo pes of 


the crimson and gold, that the green and gold seems 
subdued and refreshing by comparison, When the 
library is entered in the opposite direction, its splen- 
dour is more striking. ‘This library lacks but one 
thing—books. It is richly furnished, but of books it 
could not contain many; for anything but ‘* dwarf 
book-cases” would conceal the satin and gold panels 
of the walls and mar the other decorations. It con- 
tains a fine vase of the shape of the Warwick vase, 
upon a shaft of a pillar, and several bronzes and other 
objects of curiosity. 

he next and last room is the small drawing-room. 
It is plainer than the preceding; though delicate and 
very beautiful, the ornaments consisting of gold, on 
a sort of peach-coloured ground. These constitute 
the five splendid apartments fitted up for his Majes- 
ty’s personal gratification. 

In a future number we may give a description of 
the principal furniture of these rooms. , 

After the small drawing-room the apartments be- 
come of a totally distinetclass. The adjoining room 
has undergone many changes, and is now a bathine- 
room. ‘To that succeeds his late Majesty’s be 
room, of which we have already given as distinct a 
domrgtnte as the nature of the subjectadmits. We 
{ean only add, that it affords an extraordinary proof 
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of how far magnificence may. be conjoined with ob- 
jects of ordinary convenience. To this room suc- 
ceeds another bathing-room, after which there isa 


S succession of chambers for the accommodation of 


those personages who, as guests, or upon business, 
may be lodged in the castle. 

ut the great point of beauty in the castle, in the 
opinions of many, perhaps most, of its visiters, !s 
the corridor, or long gallery, pening round the east 
and south sides of the interior of the quadrangle, 
and into which the chambers we have been describ- 


4 ing have a common entrance. Much has been sacri- 


WW ificedto this corridor, as we have already mentioned 
speaking of the inadequacy of the archway to af- 


Wiford aview of the lon ts 
- WRikewise been expended upon it; but it is perhaps 
“Hi mpossible to render it an object of approval to an 


walk. Great sums have 


exact taste. It is too narrow and too low; faults 
which cannot be remedied. ‘The continued succes- 
sion of front lights render it improper for the exhi- 
bition of many works of art. At ores the objects 
in it are very badly arranged; producing such a con- 


S fined variety, and presenting so many angles, differ- 


ences of heights, and small shades, that the effect is 
that of a frippery, or of a broker’s sale room. The 
little gilded panels of the roof, seen from such a 
short distance, and in such a long succession, have 
also a bad effect. The whole contrivance reflects 
the reverse of honour upon the artist. 

Another blot upon the castle is the garden ground, 


TP immediately below the windowsof the private apart- 


ments. These were laid out by Sir Geoffery Wyat- 
ville, and are strictly by line and rule—full of strait 
lines, sharp angles, and of miserably artificial petti- 
nesses. SirGeoffery is an admirable architect of 
the gothic; but ‘‘one science only will one subject 
fit; and to apply the line, the rule, and compasses 
of the carpenter’s bench to ornamental gardens is 
reposterous. What renders the fault more annoy~- 
ing is, that the grounds are viewed in contrast with 
the rich and bold scenery around them. This is not 
the case with Hampton Court, the grounds of which 
are much more beautiful of their class. 
We may probably revert, upon some future occa- 
sion, to several curious particulars connected with 
Windsor Castle. 


‘From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SHAKSPEARE’S “HAMLET.” 


I have been amused and pleased by an article in 
the last number of the New Monthly Magazine on 
this subject,—a supposed conversation between Lord 
Byron and Mr. Shelley. -His Lordship is represent- 


7 ed as puzzled to make out what Shakspeare intend- 
WS ed to make the character of Hamlet, and to reconcile 


his amiable qualities with his demeanour, or the ac- 
tions he commits in the course of the play. Mr. 
Shelley will admit of no defect or deformity. The 
character of Hamlet, according to him represents the 
‘‘profound philosopher, or rather, the errors to 
which a contemplative and ideal mind is liable.”— 
Mr. Shelley’s reasoning is abstruse and somewhat 
unintelligible. He is made to conclude that, ‘‘Ham- 


© let is initself a complete and reasonable whole, com- 


posed in an harmonious proportion of difference and 
similitude, into one expressive unity.” 


Tam as great an admirer of Shakspeare as Mr. 
Shelley was: but I think he has completely mistaken 
the author in this instance. I have often read and 
studied the play, and seen the character of Hamlet 
performed by different actors. Iam old enough to 
have seen Garrick in it more than once, and am con- 
vineed that he made up his mind as to how it should 
be represented, and that his performance eclipsed 
that of all his successors. His acting satisfied me 
that he considered Shakspeare’s portrait of Hamlet 


that of a most amiable and intelligent Je 


on whom events had made so strong an impression, 


es to derange his faculties,—in a word, he became in- 


Hamlet, at the period when the play opens, 


was a youth, though, by an inaccuracy at the conelu- 
Msion, it has been inferred that he was of fullage. Had 


hat been the case, he must have been King of Den- 


Pmark. By the custom of the northern nations, a mi- 
PPnor was excluded; and hence, his uncle appears to 
occupy the throne. 


According to Ophelia, Hamlet was once “ the ex- 
pectation and rose of the state—the observed of all 
observers;”’ but the noble mind had been overthrown 
= —his reason was out of tune. In the first scene, he 


Oe appears overwhelmed with deep melancholy, occa- 


sioned by the sudden death of his father; and still 
more by his mother’s marriage with his uncle. He 
wishes for death, and is only restrained from self- 
destruction by religious considerations—a sentiment 
repeated in his famous soliloquy. Then follows the 


SAB interview with his father’s spirit; and the dreadful 


i story disclosed, confirming or adding to the suspi- 


ions and feelings which had previously affected him, 


a Beccounts for Hamlet’s subsequent extraordinary con- 


uct. He is adjured to revenge his father’s murder; 
nd yet he trifles, and does nothing: he even submits 
meamely to be exiled by the murderer. Such conduct 
8 incompatible with his possessing his origifial fa- 
ulties. He might “ put an antic disposition on,” as 
e says; but that cannot account for his harsh, un- 
anly treatment of Ophelia, or his making a jest of 
illing Polonius, and the little he shews for 


Hythe memory of the unfortunate lady, when, imme- 
atter her funeral, he himself with 
Pfencing. 


That Hamlet had become insane, reconciles proce 


| thing. Without it, the objections put into the 


of anes Saree, to the conduct of the drama, are in- 
superable. 

hakspeare’s deep insight into human nature and 
character are universally admitted. ‘The characters 
he draws of Lear, Macbeth, Othello, besides many 
of persons inferior are always consistent and obvious. 
It is impossible that he should have meant to liold 
out Hamlet as possessed of his senses, and yet, to 
have ascribed to him the conduct we find in this play. 
But Hamlet, as he says, was only mad when the 
wind set from a certain quarter. When the feelings, 
which caused his aberration, are not touched, he is 
the amiable, intelligent, and sensible person he was 
originally. Witness his polite and condescending 
manner—his conversations with Moratio—his treat- 
ment of the players—his instructions to them: and 
the whole scene with the grave-digger. Hence, Ham- 
let’s popularity; for every one sees this, while he 
does not observe the inconsistency of some of his ac- 
tions. 
Grant, then, that Shakspeare meant to describe a 
man whose intellects were, in some respects, disor- 
dered; and I agree with Mr. Shelley, that Hamlet is 
a *‘eomplete and reasonable whole”—an “expressive 
unity,’’—but not otherwise. A. B. 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 


A Royal Pariy.—Kotzebue, in the account of his 
visit to Otaheite during his last voyage round the 
World, gives the following description of a Royal 
Visit:—* In’ the morning, as we were drinking our 
coffee and smoking our pipes, while laying the plan 
of our observations so as to employ our short time to 
the best advantage, a messenger arrived from the 
Queen, requesting to speak with me. I desired he 
might be admitted, and a. giant Yeri strode proudly 
in, accompanied by our pilot as interpreter. His 
only garment, with the exception of the girdle always 
worn by the men, was an old worn-out sand-coloured 
coat, with great shining buttons, in the fashion of the 
last century, and so much too small for its present 
possessor, that he could not button it, while his nak- 
ed arms stuck out more than a quarter of a yard 
below the sleeves. His bald head was covered by a 


red night-cap, which, to show his knowledge of the 


customs of civilized nations, he raised a little on his 
entrance. He uttered, as he came towards me, the 
word ‘jorona’ (good day), stretched out his great 
hand to me, and then without waiting for my invita- 
tion, seated himself on the ground close to my feet, 
with his legs crossed in the Turkish fashion. The 
Queen had sent him to inform me that she was curi- 
ous to see the commander of a Russian frigate, and 
would gladly have entertained me at her Court; but 
as she Pared 1 would notabsent myself so long from 
Matarai, she had resolved to pay me a visit accom- 
panied by the whole Royal Family. The Ambassa- 
dor added, that these exalted personages, who had tra- 
velled by water, would soon arrive, and that he must 
hasten to receive them; then rising, he pressed my 
hand, repeated his ‘ jorona,’ touched his night-cap, 
and disappeared. : 
the reception of ey ee guests, when the con- 
course of people hastening to the shore announced 
their approach. A man soon appeared as avant 
courter, inthe short red uniform jacket of an English 
drammer, an uncommonly showy many-coloured 
girdle, and the rest ot his body, according to custom, 
quite naked. His legs were adorned by a tattooed 
representation of pantaloons; aud when he turned 
his back and stooped very little he showed also a 
drawing of a large compass, with all the two-and- 
thirty points executed with striking exactness. In 
his hand, he held a rusty broad-sword, and on his 
head was proudly displayed an old torn three-corner- 
ed hat, with a long red feather. Our interpreter 
described him as the Royal Master of] the Ceremo- 
nies; but it afterwards appeared that, though not ap- 
parently belonging to the Yeris, but to the smaller 
race, he held several other offices in conjunction with 
this—those of cook and chamberlain for example; his 
talent, however, seemed most to incline to that of 
Court-fool or Harlequin. In all his motions, ges- 
tures, and grimaces, he displayed so singular a viva- 
city, that he might have been considered insane.— 
Without the least ceremony, or paying the slightest 
attention tome, he took possession of my whole 
house. Several servants, in the livery of nature, 
followed him with the various articles neeessary to 
the convenience of the Royal Visiters. He imme- 
diately ordered that the whole floor should be cover- 
ed with matting, and had every thing placed as he 
thought proper, leaping about all the while with both 
feet in the air, as if his life depended on the velocity 
of his motions. Noone of the servants pleased him; 
his tongue ran incessantly; and his sword was flour- 
ished about in all directions. 
The Queen and her three sisters were wrapped in 
sheets, and their’straw hats still bore streamers of 
black crape, as signs of a for the late King. 

The little Pomareh, a pretty lively boy, was dressed 
quite in the Earopean fashion, in a jacket and trow- 

sers of bombazin; he wore a round hat, but his feet; 
like those of all the other Tahaitians, were bare. 

They object that any kind of shoe hinders their walk- 
ing. The young bride, a handsome girl, as I have 

before said, was very lightly clad in a short striped 

shirt, without any covering on her head. The giant 

Yeris who formed the Court mostly wore white shirts 
and round straw hats with black ribands, It was the 

first time since the death of her consort that the Queen 

had entered these precincts, and a shower of tears 


fell from her eyes at the remembrance of the past. 


I had scarcely time to prepare for’ 


The whole Court, as in duty bound, was also imme- 
diately dissolved in grief; but this sorrowful mood 
did not last long faces gradually cleared up, 
the Queen dried her tears and greeted me kindly. 
The Master of the Ceremonies then conducted the 
Royal Family to the best mats, on which they sat 
down in the Asiatic fashion. One of my chairs was 
placed opposite the Royal Family, and 1 was invited 
to take my seat. In the mean time the Master of the 
Ceremonies had vanished to prepare the repast. * * 
During this time the Master of the Ceremonies had 
killed a pig, and bake¢ it in the earth in the Tahai- 
tian manner. As sooi as the Royal Family had re- 
sumed their seats he bought it in and placed it be- 
fore the Queen on a great banana-leaf, other servants 
spreading yams, potaties, and bread-fruit, upon the 
ground. y chair wa brought and placed o »posite 
to the Queen, who invted me, with much friendli- 
ness, to partake of themeal. I preferred, however, 
being an idle spectator, for it was still very early in 


the day, and I had no wpetite. When all the pro- | ih 


visions were brought is, the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies made a leap ‘ato the air, flourishing his rusty 
broad-sword, and thenrepeated a loud prayer. All 
the company hung dova their heads, and*prayed with 
him in silence. ‘The prayer being concladed, the 
Master of the Coremaline seized the baked pig by 
the hind-legs and toreit in two; then, having carved 
the whole with his poad-sword, laid a tolerably 
large portion on leave before each member of the 
Royal Family, who inmediately attacked it with a | 
good appetite, helpin; themselves with fingers and | 
teeth, instead of knifewd fork. During the répast 
the suite ate nothing, lat remained looking on, and 
did not perceive that tey were indemnified for their 
abstinence, even wherthe residue of the feast was 
carried out. When tle repast was over, and prayer 
said as before, the Ral Personages wochell their 
hands with water, and heir mouths with cocoa-milk, 
and then lay down altgether to sleep, the attendants 
retiring. I offered to ier Majesty the usegf my bed, 
which she condescendfigly accepted; and during the 
sieste I returned to m: plans for our astronomical 
observations. On aw&ing, the Queen expressed a 
wish to see my frigate my time was not at my own 
disposal, but 1 eaten to one of my officers the 
charge of — the haours of the sbip to our Royal 
Guests, as well as ciramstances would permit. On 
leaving me tne Queengressed my hand in the nfost 
friendly menner, and peated her ‘jorona’ several 
times; her whole trainfollowed her.” 

The following anedotes of Cromwell are related 
in Pinkerton’s Corresjndence.—*‘A short time be- 
fore-the battle of Dunlar, as Cromwell was review- 
ing the ground, acconpanied by a few cavalry, a sol- 
dier of the Scottish aray, prompted by his own zeal, 
concealed himself belinda wall which enclosed a 
field, and fired his miket at Cromwell. ‘The ball 
did not take effect, bu pace near him, The cavalry 


seemed io be alarmed but Cromwell, who was going 
at a round trot, neveraltered his pace nor tightened 
his reign; and only loking over his shoulder to the 
rs rom whence the shot came, called out—‘You 
ubberly rascal, were ne of my men to miss such a 
mark, he should certadly be tied up to the halberts!” 
When Cromwell ented yas, td at the head of his 
victorious army, there vas standing in the street call- 
ed Bell’s Wynd, a shcemakér, who was well known 
by hisdrollery, and by the name of London Willie. 
Cromwell happened t cast his eye upon him, and 
cried out—‘Hah, Willie! come hither, Willie !’— 
Willie retired into Bell’s Wynd, and one of Crom- 
well’s attendants went after him, who brought him 
to the general, at whose stirrup he not only walked, 
but went in with him to bis lodging for some mi- 
nutes. Willie, on his return, stated that his father 
had been a footman to James VI., and accompanied 
him to London atthe union of the crowns; that he 
himself was bred a shoemaker, and wrought in a lane 
through which Cromwell often passed to a school, as 
he supposed; that Cromwell used to stop at the work- 
shop to get his ball and playthings mended, and to 
be amused with his jokes and Seotch pronunciation; 
that they had not met from that time to this; that he 
had retired into Bell’s Wynd lest it should be re- 
membered that his father had belonged to the royal 
family; that he had no reason, however, to be afraid, 
for the general had only put him in mind of his boy- 
ish tricks, had spoken to him in the kindest manner, 
and had given him money to drink his health, which 
he was going to do with expedition. On the next 
Sunda Gane went to the inner church in Glas- 
gow, St. Mungo’s, and placed himself with his at- 
tendants in the king’s seat, which was always unoc- 
cupied, except by strangers. The minister of the 
church was Mr. rham, the author of some reli- 
gious books, which are still very popular. He wasa 
great Presbyterian, and as greatan enemy to Crom- 
well; because he thought, and early said, that Crom- 
well and his friends would be forced,’ by the con- 
vulsion of parties, to erect an absolute government, 
the very evil they meant to remedy. The text was 
taken from Jeremiah, and the commentary upon it, 
by allusions, was an invective against Cromwell and 
his friends, under scriptural language and history.— 
During this satire, a young man, one of Cromwell’s 
attendants, ane to the back of his chair, apd, 
with an angry face, whispered something to him; 
which, after some words, was answered by a frown; 
and the young man retired behind the chair, seem- 


ingly much disconcerted. The cause of this was un- 


known to the congregation. It was. supposed to be 
owing to some intelligence of importance which had 
been just received; but it was afterwards known, and 


between them:—‘Shall I shoot that fellow’? “What 
fellow?? ‘The parson.’?. “What n?? * That 
parson.’ ‘Begone, Sir; he is one Pol, and you are 
another!’ Cromwell sent for Mr. Durham on the very 
next morning, and asked him why he was such an 
enemy to him and his friends—declared they were 
not enemies to Mr. Durham—drank his health in a 
glass of wine, and afterwards, it was said, prayed 
with him for the guidance of the Lord in all their 
doings.” 

Lunatics. —F rom a comparison between the mad- 
houses of the northern and those of the southern pro- 
vinces in France, it a s that in the former the 
number of females, and in the latter that of male lu- 
natics, is observed to predominate, but that, in gene- 
ral, the number of female to that of male lunaties, is 
as fourteen to eleven. Nearly the same proportion 
seems to exist in Spain; the madhouses of Madrid, 
Valencia, and Sa ssa, contained by a fifth more 
females than males. In the Italian madhouses, on 
© contrary, more men are admitted than women, 
as ag appears from the report on the Nea- 
politan hospitals, where from 1814 to 1823, 1,877 
lunatics had been admitted, of whom 1,323 were 
men, and 554 women. In the lunatic asylums of 
Holland the number of female is to that of male lu- 
natics, as 34 to 29. In Great Britain the proportion 
of the two sexes is nearly equal, or thirteen males to 
twelve females. Ir the north of Europe there are, 
on an average, three male to two female lunatics, of 
which proportion, however, St. Petersburgh is to be 


excepted, where, from 1814 to 1824, 1,024 men and’ 
| 433 women were admitted into the madhouses. In 


the United States the number of insane, males pre- 
dominates, All these observations combined, give 
the ratio of male to female lunaties as 37 to 38, 

Expeditious T'ravelling.—On Tuesday evening 
last, the /@ed Rover, London coach, arrived in Brigh-’ 
ton at twenty minutes past eight; having left the 
Elephant and Castle, Newington, at four, thus 
forming the journey (fifty miles) in less than four 
hours and a half!—.Brighton Herald. 


Mina.—This idol of the clergy and terror of the 
French, in 1812, is now become the terror of the 
clergy and the idol of the liberals. Mina was an 
uneducated farmer, when accident placed him at the 
head of the guerrilla, heretofore commanded by his 


nephew, who had been taken prisoner by the French.¢ 


When, at the beginning of 1810, he took the com- 
mand of the guerrillas, they amounted to 400 men, 
badly organized; and four years after, at the end”o 
the war, they were 11,000 men, perfectly equip 
and disciplined. It is astonishing how he could thus 


have increased his forces, being always watched, and’ 


vigilantly pursued; and having in these four’ years, 
engaged with shem in more than one hundred skir- 
mishes and battles. After the war he was the first 


who rose in favor of the Constitution, but he was. 


unsuccessful, and obliged to fly from Spain. In 


1820 he returned, and held some military command. 


up to 1822, when he was appointed commander in 
chief of the Constitutional army of Catalonia. His 
opponent, Euroles, had upwa 


two fortresses. “Mina could muster only fifteén 
thousand men, many of whom were provincial mili- 
tia, the worst troops in Spain. otwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, in less than three 
months he entirely destroyed the army under Eu- 
roles, took all their fortresses, and effectually redu- 
ced the serviles of Catalonia. He afterwards attack- 
ed a numerous French ‘army, infinitely superior in 
numbers to hisown—he opposed the enemy with de- 
termined ‘courage, and was the only one of the five 
constitutional generals in chief who remained faithful 
to the cause of liberty and his country. After the 
dissolution of the Cortes, he went to England, where 
he now resides. Mina enjoys the highest reputa- 
tion amongst the Liberals of Spain, and so fearful 
is the government of this distinguished man, that 
they regularly employ agents to watch his motions. 
—Athenzum. 


Superstition.—The following customs still linger 
in the south of Scotland:—The bride when she enters 
the house of her husband, is lifted over the thresh- 
old, and to step on it, or over it, voluntarily, is reck- 
oned a bad omen. This custom was universal in 
Rome, where it was observed as Keeping in memory 
the rape of the Sabines, and that it was by a show of 
violence towards the females that the object of peo- 
pling the city wasattained. On the same oceasion a 
sweet cake, baked for the purpose, is broken above 
the head of the bride, which is also a rite of classi- 
cal antiquity. In like manner the Scottish, even of, 


the better rank, avoid contracting marriage in the ~ 


month of May, which genial season of flowers and 
breezes might, in other respects, appear so peculiar- 
ly favourable for that purpose. It was ob- 
jected to the marriage of Mary with the profligate. 
Sarl of Bothwell, that the union was formed within 
this interdicted month. This was $0 root- 
ed amongst the Scots, that in 1684 a set of enthusi- | 
asts, called Gibbites, proposed to renounce 1t, among 
along list of stated festivals, fast days, popish relics, 
not forgetting the profaife names of the days of the 
week, names of the week, names of the month, and 
all sorts of idle and silly practices which theirtender 
consciences took an exception to. ‘This objection to_ 
solemnize marriage in the merry month of ‘May, 
however fit a seasay for courtship, #8 also borrowed 
from the Roman Pagans, which, had these fanatics 
been aware of it, would have been an additional rea- 


generally known, that the following words had passed 
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gives usa maxim ((Malze nubent Ma- 
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2ac,) that it is only bad women who marry in. that 
mouth.—Scott’s Demonology. 

Love.—The true key of the universe is Love. 
That levels all inequalities, ‘‘ makes low the moun- 
tain and exalts the valley,” and brings human beings 
at every age and every station into a state of brother- 
hood. “The lion and the lamb lie down together; 
the leopard dwell with the kid, and a little child 
shall lead them.” What unprejudiced man can look 
abroad iu the world and not see this? The splendid 
sun, the cerulean sky, the majestic trees, the green 
earth, the thousand colors that enamel the mead, the 
silver stream, in beauty composed and serene, living 
inthe endless flow of its waters, all talk of what softens 
the heart, and inspires kindness and affection to our 
dispositions and feelings. Has not God made man 
the crown of his works, and stamped all his limbs 
with majesty and grace; and shall we treat with harsh- 
ness and with indignity what God has chosen for his 
living temple? No; the man that is austere to his 
brother mortal is the true, the practical atheist. The 
true system for governing the world, for fashioning 
the tender spirits of youth, for smoothing the pillow 
of age, is Love. The one thing which most exalts 
and ilustrates man is disinterested affection. We 
are never so truly what we are capable of being as 
when we are ready. to sacrifice ourselves for others, 
° and immolate our self-love on the altar of beneficence. 

There is no joy like the joy of a generous sentiment, 

to go about doing good, to make it our mest and our 

drink, to promote the happiness of others, and diffuse 

confidence and love to every one within the reach of 
our influence,— Cloudsley. 


Conundrum.—Mr. Parke, in his Musical Me- 
moir, speaking of a Sunday evening musical party, 
says the armusement of the evening was conundrums. 
“¢ At length Mr. Sheridan, in his.turn, gave the fol- 
lowing. ‘Why is a pig looking out of a garret win- 
dow like a dish of green peas?? This coming from 
Sheridan, excited great attention, every one setting 
his wits to work to discover the similitude, when, 
having racked their brains to no purpose for some 
time, they at length unanimously gave it up.—-‘ What!” 
said Sheridan, ‘can’t any of you tell why a pig look- 
ipg out of a garret window is like a dish of green 

s?? ‘No, no,’ being the reply, he, enjoying the 
perplexity he had thrown them into, good humored- 
ly rejoined, Faith, norI neither.’ ” 
Baconic order of the Day.—Frederic Il. wrote 
one day to Gen. Salmon, commander at Cleves— 
** My dear Salmon, if the Austrians come into my 
territories, tell them they have mistaken their way; 
if they. begin to argue, make them prisoners; and if 
they make any resistance, cut them in pieces.” 


Virtue in an intelligent and free creature, of what- 
ever rank in the scale of being, is nothing less than 
a conformity of disposition and practice to the neces- 
sary, eternal and unchangeable rectitude of the Di- 
3 | vine nature.— Burgh. 

f i | Virtue, like five, turns all things into itself; our 
1) actionsand our friendship are tinctured with it, and 
ii whatever it touches becomes amiable. 


Collins.—This sweet poet was much attached to a 
i young lady, who was.born the day before shim, and 
who did not return his passion. “* Yours is a hard 
cage,” said a friend. ‘It is so, indeed,” replied 
Collins, ‘‘ for I came.into the world a day ufter the 
fair.” 


An inviolable fidelity, good humour, and compla- 
ceney of temper, outlive allthe charms of a fiue face, 
and make the decays of it invisible.-—Tat/ey. 


if idlenes be the root of all evil, then is matrimony 
good for something, for it sets many a poor woman 
to work.—WNundurg. 
Singular Faculty.—Mr. Macnish states in his new 
work, ‘* The philosophy of Sleep,” that a Colonel 
‘Townsend had the power of throwing himself into a 
trance at pleasure. The throbbing of the heart ceas- 
ed—respiration became checked—the whole frame 
presented the appearance of death—the face lost its 
colour—the eyes became fixed and glazed—and the. 
mind ceased to manifest itself inany way. He would 
remain for hours in this situation, and then return to 
Te his usual condition. ‘This is the most extraordinary 
uf ‘ case of which we have ever read—it is even more 
Rap singular than that of Rachel Baker, which made so 
AG much noise in this country a few years ago. 


— 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the New York Mirrer. 
THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT COASTER. 
_ BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 

Written while sailing in an open boat on the Hudson 

river, between Stoney Point and the Highlands, 

on seeing the wreck of an old sloop, June 1821. 
‘‘And this our life, éxempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running broo 
Sermons in stones, and good.in every thing.” 


Her side,is in the water, 
Her keel is on the sand, 

And her bowsprit rests on the low gray rock — 
That bounds the sea and land.° , 

Her deck is without amast, . 

ete decay are gnawin planks 

Inthe sunand the saltyar. 


And let them rest ¢ 


No more.on the river’s bosom, 
When the sky and waves arecalm, 
And the clouds are in summer quietness, 
And the cool night-breath is balm, 


Wiil the glide in the swan-elike stillness 
Of the moon in the blue above, 

A: messenger from other lands, 
A beacon to hope and love, | 


No more in the midnight tempest, 
Will she mock the mounting 

Strong in her oaken timbers, © 
And her white sail’s bravery, 


She hath borne, in days depared, 
Warm hearts upou her deck; 

Those hearts, like her’s, are nouldering now, 
The victims and the wreck — 


Of time; whose touch erases 
Each, vestige of all we love; | 
The wanderers home returning, 
Who gazed that deck above. 
And they who stood to weleone 
Their loved ones on that shee, 
Are gone; afid the place that kiew them, 
Shall know. them never mor, 


* * * * a * * 


It was a night of terror, 
In the autumn equinox, 

When that gallant vessel founcg 
Upon the Peekskill rocks, 

Captain, mate, cook and seama, 
(‘They were in all but three) 

Were saved by swimming fast ind: well, 
And their gallows-destiny. 


But two, a youth and maiden, 
Were left to brave the storn, 

With unpronouncable Dutch nimes, 
And hearts with true love wrm. 


And they, Tor love has watchen 
In air, on earth and sea, 
Were sayed by clinging to thewreck, 
And their, marriage destiny. 
From sunset to night’s noon, 
She had leaned upon his arn, 


grave. 


. Nor heard the far-off thunder oll 


The tocsin of alarm. 


Not so the youth—he listened 
To the cloud-wing flapping py, 
And low he whispered in low Jutch— 
*‘It tells our doom is nigh! 


‘Death is the lot of mortals, 
But we are young and stron;, 

And hope, not boldly, for a lit 
Of happy years and long. 


“Yet, a thought consoling, 
That till our latest breath, 

We loved in life, and shall notbe 
Divided in our death. . 


‘Alas, for those that wait us 
On their coueh of dreams at ome, 
The morn will hear the funeralery 
Around their daughter’s tonb. 


“*They hoped (’twasa strangemoment 
In Dutch to quote Shakspent) 

‘Thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 
Aud not haye strewed thy bier.’” 

But, sweetly voiced and smiling, 
The trusting maiden said— 

“Breathed not our lips the vow to-day, 
‘To-morrow’we will wed? 


**And I, who have known thy trath 
Through years of joy and sorrow, 

Can I believe the fickle winds?— 
No: we shall wed to-morrow!” 


The tempest heard and paused, 
The wild sea gentler moved: 
They feel the power of woman’s faith | 
In the word of him she loved. 
Al! night to rope and spar 
They clung with strength untired, 
Till the dark clouds fled before the sun, _ 
And the fierce storm expired. 
At noon the song of bridal bells 
O’er hill and valley ran, 
At eve he called the maiden his 
‘Before the holy man.” 
They dwelt beside the waters 
That bathe yon fallen pine, 
And reund them grew their sons and daughters, 
Like wild grapes on the vine. 


_| And years and years fiew o’er them, 


Like birds with beauty on their wings, 
And theirs were happy sleigh ride winters, 
And long and lovely springs.. 


Such joysas thrilled the lips that kiss’d 


The wave, rock-cool’d, from Horeb’s fountains, 
And sorrows, fleeting as the mist 


Of morning, spread upon the mountains. 


Till, ina good old a 


Their life breath ea away, 
Their name is on the church-yard page, 
Their story in my lay. 
ogether, 
The maid, the boat, the boy, 
Why sing of matrimony now, 
In this brief hour of joy? 


Our time may come, and let it— 
’Tis enough for us to know, 

That our bark will reach West Point ere long, 
If the breeze keep on to blow. 

We have Hudibras and Milton, 
Wine, flutes anda bugle horn, 

And a dozen segars are lingering yet, 
Of the thousand of yestermorn. 

They have gone, like life’s first pleasures, 
And faded in smoke away, 

And the few thatare left are like bosom friends 
In the evening of our day— 


We are far from the mount of battle,* 


Where the wreck first met mine eye, 
And now where twin fortst in the olden time rose, 
Thro’ the Race like a swift steed, our little bark 
0€s 
And our bugle notes echo through Anthony’s nose} 
So wrecks and rhymes—good bye. 


THE FUNERAL OF PERCY B. SHELLEY. 
(FROM A VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. JESSE. ) 
We laid him down on his funeral bed, 
By the waves of the boundless sea; 


And their moan was the dirge of the reckless dead, 
With their wild monotony ! 


Beyond was the forest’s darksome shade, 
And around was the desert’s gloom; 
Oh! well did we fix on that lonely glade, 

For the scene of the poet’s tomb; 


The sky was without its wonted blue, — 


In the noontide’s sultry heat; 
And hoarse was the scream of the wild sea-mew, 
As his wings o’er the sleeper beat! 


And the winds around, and the waves beneath, 
Were still as the sleep of the dead; 
All grew hush’d, save the sound of our thick’ning: 
breath, 
As we sobb’d by his lonely bed. 


That bed was the boughs of the mountain 
And beside was the torch’s glare; 

And we mournfully mark’d its flashes.shine 
Thro’ the gloom of the sunless air! 


We fir’d the pile—and the earth and sky 
Were lit by its burst of light! 

A moment it blaz’d, then died on high, 
Like the spirit we mourn’d that night! 


That spirit! it never can light again 
The form that is mould’ring there; 

Does it mix with the storm on the angry main, 
Or rove through the boundless air! 


Does it roam o’er the forest, the wave, the glen, 
Away from these scenes of strife; 

Far, far from the haunts of little men, 
And the little concerns of life? 


Peace, peace to his ashes! they sleep by the wave, 
But his spirit remains with usyet; 

Years and ages must roll o’er the poet’s grave, 
Ere the sun of his glory be set! 


pine, 


JANUARY—By N. P. 


Winter is come again. The sweet south-west 
Is a forgotten wind, and the strong earth 

Has laid aside its mantle to be bound 

By the frosty fetter. ‘here is not a sound 
Save of the Skater’s heel, and there is laid 

An icy finger on the lip of streams, 

And the clear igicle hangs cold and still, 

And the snowfall is noiseless as a thought. 
Spring has a rushing sound, and Summer sends 
Many sweet voices with its odours out, 

And Autumn rustleth its decaying robe 

With a complaining whisper. Winter’s dumb! | 
God made his ministry a silent one, 

And he has given him a foot of steel 


; And an unlovely aspect and a breath 
; Sharp to the senses—and we know that He 


‘Tempereth well, and hath a meaning hid 
Under the shadow of his hand. Look up! 
And it shall be interpreted—Your home 
Hath a temptation now. There is no voice 
Of waters with beguiling for your ear, 

And the cool forest and the meadows green 
Witch not your feet away; and in the dells 
There are no violets, and upon the hills 
There are no sunny places to lie down. 

You mast go in, and by your cheerful fire 
Wait for the offices of love, and hear 
Accents of human tenderness, and feast 

Your eye upon the beauty of the young, 

It is a season for the quict thought, 

And the still reckoning with thyself. The year 
Gives back the spirits of its dead and time, 
Whispers the history of its vanished hours; 
And the heart calling-its affections up, 
Counteth its wasted ingots. Life stands still 
And settles like a fountain, and the eye 

Sees clearly through its depths, and noteth all 
That stirred its troubled waters. It is well 
That winter with the dying year should come! 

* Stoney Point. 

+ Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 

t Not the saint of that name, nor Cleopatra’s lover, 
but a mountain in the Hudson Highlands, remarka- 
ble in its neighborhood for the beauty of its scenery 
and its rattle snakes. 


MARRIED, 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Gilbert R. Livi 
ston, D. D. Mr. Srepuen Paysun, Jr. to Miss Ma- 
ny HorreckeEr, both of this city. 

On Tuesday wg. the 11th inst. by the Revd, 
James Montgomery, Epwarp 


ANNE CaTHERINE, daughter of R. E.. Griffith 
all of this city. 


at Saint, Paul’s Church, b 
JonaTHAN Zane, M. D. of 
Miss Hannan PEMBERTON 


the Rev’d. Mr. Tyng, 
Wheeling, Virginia, to 
ZanzE, daughter of Col. 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 7th, by. the Revs M. 
Foree, Mr. Wm. Larrp, to Miss Exiza GRIFFITS,. 
all of this city. 

On Sunday, the 2d instant, by the Rev. N. Collin, 
Mr..Epmunp NEvILLE, son of Lt. Gen. C. Neville,. 
of his Britannic Majesty’s Royal Artillery, to Miss 
IsaBELLA Lawson, of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by Alderman Bartram, Mr. Dax- 
1EL Rosinson, of this city, to Miss Mary Saer- 
HERDSON, of Chester, Pa. 

On Wednesday evening, 12th instant, by the Rev. 
Dr. Keily, Mr. Aucustin Rostatn6, to Miss Mar- 
GARET Vircinta Bocriz, both of this city. 

On Sunday.evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, 
Mr. Josrru Baxen, to Miss Janz REEDREsER, both 
of the Northern Liberties, 

On Friday evening, Mr. J. Samvgn CoLttns, to 


aa ss Emity Dz Sitver, daughter of Mr. Robert De 
liver. 


DIED, 


ness, in the 22d year of his age, Joun Turovore 
SMITH, son of the late Godfrey Smith, deed. 

_ At his residence in New runswick, on the 6th 
inst. the Hon. ANDREW KIRKPaTRICK, late Chief 
Justice of the State of New Jersey, in the 74th year of 
his age, who during a long and useful life sustained 
a character of unsullied integrity, which secured him 
the high respect and esteem of all who knew him, 


On the 12th inst. Wat. G. Sroraarr, Attorne at 
Law, in the 24th year of his age. r 


_ On Monday, the 10th inst. of .a short but severe 
illness Wm. Kins, in the 22d year of his age. 


On the 7th inst. Saran Wisrak, relict of the late 
Richard Wistar, in the 73d year of her age. | 

At Washington, on Wednesday evening, in the 
56th year of her age, Mrs. JANE JEFFERSON, consert: 
of Mr. Joseph Jefierson, Sen. of the Theatre. 

On Friday morning, the 14th inst. after a short 
but severe illness, Mrs. Margarer Disuiy, in the 
28th year of her age. 

On Monday, the 17th instant, Exzanor Lronarp, 
aged 65, late of Princeton, N. J. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
_ New Hampshire.— Lucian Harper, P. Al., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county. ed 
P. Fairbanks, 
- Furber, P. J., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 


Massachusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston. RB. 
Smith, New Brunswick. 8S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 


Connecticut.—Jokn Russell, Hertford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 

New York.—Gceorge IW. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st: 
NM. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas: H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pterce, P. M.; Troy. Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. Samuel 
Philiips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Fer- 
ris, Ballstown, Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 


S. Waterstown. 
New Jersey.— Joseph Justice, Trenton. 

Pennsy!vania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. 2). Lougnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. Al., Clearfield, Clearficldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large 
Buckingham, Bucks county Peter Christy Loretto, P. te 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Rditor of the Star, Gettysburg 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—John H. Naf’, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
AM., Head of Sassafras. “Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick cv. J. P. Beil, Port Tobacco, 
Crarles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoon ord,Cul: er. W. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—k. B. Drake, Fayettevilie. Kinnith 
M'‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Churleston. 

Georgia.— John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 


Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 


Ghio.—C. D. Bradford, Ciacinnati. 
Worthington. L,. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county, Ai- 


chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
neca co. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. 


Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
oq » Nashville. H. Langtry, 


Alabama.— VL. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 


P M., St. Johnsbury. G. 


Indiana.—Amir §- Lodge, Madison. Jewis H. Sands 
P. Muy @reen Castle. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris’ 
Jeffersom county. 


{llinois.— Wm. B. Wilson Coffectown, Wabash county. 
Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P..M., Fleetwood. Oskyrn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., 
P. M., Washington. 
issourl.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin P. M., Louisiana. 
Louisiana.— James Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


3” Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with meatneas, accuracy anddespatch, 


+ at this office. 


On.Tharsday morning, the 13th inst. at 10 o’clock, . 


Jno. Zane, of Philadelphia county,nearGermantown.._ | 


On Monday evening, 10th inst. aftera few days ili-. 


Isaac N..Whiting, - 
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